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The  Management  of  a  Shorthand  Department 

By  Harry  Loeb  Jacobs 

President,  Bryant  &  Stratton  Commercial  School,  Providence,  R.  I. 


'’T^HE  work  of  the  shorthand  de- 
part  me nt  has  been  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest  to  me,  perhaps  be¬ 
cause  of  my  previous  experience 
as  a  shorthand  reporter.  Its  problems 
have  always  had  a  fascination  for  me 
and  hav'e  aroused  my  enthusiasm. 
For  this  reason,  I  have  devoted  a 
great  deal  of  attention  to  the  rrtanage- 
ment  of  this  department  and  in  per¬ 
fecting  the  methods  of  instruction. 

For  convenience  in  discussing  the 
problem  of  management  of  a  short¬ 
hand  department,  I  have  divided  the 
subject  into  the  following  topics: 
Problems  of  Organization;  Text¬ 
books  AND  Systems;  Elementary 
Department;  Advanced  Depart¬ 
ment;  Typewriting;  Finishing. 

The  most  important  step  in  efficient 
management  is  the  organization  of  the 


department  so  that  it  will  be  possible 
to  get  the  maximum  of  efficiency  from 
the  teaching  force  and  from  the  stu¬ 
dents.  In  many  schools  there  is  a  total 
absence  of  organiza- 
Avoiding  tion  as  it  is  now  known 

Duplication  in  modern  business, 

in  Organizing  So  important  is  organ- 
Department  ization  to  the  business 
man  that  he  fre¬ 
quently  employs  the  efficiency  engineer 
to  come  into  his  business  and  com¬ 
pletely  reorganize  his  methods  in  order 
to  eliminate  lost  motion. 

In  some  schools  there  is  a  dup¬ 
lication  of  effort  and  of  activi¬ 
ties  that  seems  absurd  to  a  man 
who  has  studied  scientific  business 
management.  In  one  school  that  I 
know  of,  employing  about  half  a 
a  dozen  teachers  in  the  shorthand 
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department,  each  instructor  teaches 
his  class  in  the  various  subjects  of 
the  curriculum.  Thus  there  are  in 
this  school  six  teachers  of  shorthand, 
six  teachers  of  typewriting,  six  teach¬ 
ers  of  business  Finglish,  etc.,  each 
following  practically  his  own  methods. 
And,  to  make  matters  worse,  there 
is  no  attempt  made  to  get  at  the  com- 
|)arative  results  obtained. 

In  other  schools,  with  large  enroll¬ 
ments,  high-priced  teachers  daily 
waste  valuable  hours  in 
Allotment  performing  such  ])urely 
of  Duties  mechanical  work  as  dic¬ 
tating  repetition  matter 
which  the  student  is  supposed  to  have 
prepared  beforehand,  .when  this  work 
might  just  as  well  be  delegated — and 
with  just  as  good  results — to  an 
assistant.  In  other  schools  these 
same  high-priced  teachers  work  way 
into  the  night  correcting  with  the 
minutest  care  papers  that  the  student 
never  gives  more  than  a  passing 
glance.  As  a  student  of  business 
school  economics,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  organizing  of  the  shorthand 
department  so  that  specialists  on 
each  phase  of  the  work  can  apply 
their  highly  developed  knowledge, 
will  effect  the  best  results;  that  each 
teacher  should  have  a  definite,  well- 
defined  thing  to  do  and  to  concentrate 
his  whole  energy  on  that  one  thing 
rather  than  to  dissipate  it  over  several. 

In  a  recent  discussion  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  vocational  training  Mr.  David 
Snebben,  Commission- 
Emphasizinji  er  of  Education  from 
the  Practical  Massachusetts,  touched 
Side  upon  a  weak  point  in 

commercial  school 
methods.  He  said:  "In  the  teaching 
of  vocational  subjects,  the  adminis- 
trativ'e  authorities  of  such  schools 
have  their  problems  in  forcing  a  place 


for  the  practical  work  and  preventing 
a  relapse  into  the  stereotyped,  peda¬ 
gogical  methods  ev’olved  in  the  ages 
of  bookish  secondary  education.”  I 
wish  to  emphasize  that  phrase  "book¬ 
ish  secondary  education.”  I  believe 
it  is  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  getting  results  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  shorthand  and  typewriting  in 
our  schools.  It  is  due  largely  to  the 
fact  that  many  of  our  teachers  are 
drawn  from  the  ranks  of  j)ublic  school 
teachers,  and  they  apply'  to  com¬ 
mercial  education  the  same  methods 
of  instruction  that  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  apply  in  the  teaching 
of  other  subjects — when  there  is  a 
vast  difference. 

In  non-vocational  subjects  the 
greater  emphasis  is  given  to  the 
"theory”  to  the  "processes,”  to  en¬ 
forcing  mental  discipline,  to  preparing 
the  mind  to  deal  with  new  proposi¬ 
tions,  and  little  attention  is  paid  to 
the  technique  of  execution.  In  the 
teaching  of  shorthand  and  typewriting, 
theory — so  far  at  least  as  the  systems 
1  use  in  my  school  are  concerned — 
is  a  comparatively’  simple  thing,  be¬ 
cause  the  learning  of  the  principles 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

It  is  the  technical  skill  acquired  in 
the  use  of  the  theory  that  jjroduces 
stenographers  who 
Technical  can  go  out  into  the 
Skill  the  business  world  and 

Desideratum  render  efficient, 
money-winning  serv¬ 
ice.  In  the  management  of  a  short¬ 
hand  department  this  fact  has  to  be 
taken  into  consideration.  The  head 
of  the  department  and  the  teacher  must 
have  a  correct  conception  of  values; 
they  must  be  able  to  look  into  the  pro¬ 
blem  and  place  the  various  features  of 
it  out  in  the  correct  perspective. 

In  the  management  of  a  shorthand 
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department,  a  problem  of  great  im¬ 
portance  is  the  selection  of  the  system. 
That  is  something  that  should  be 
undertaken  with  the  ut- 
Textbooks  most  care,  and  only  decid- 
•and  ed  upon  finally  after  a 

Systems  thorough  investigation  of 
the  results  obtained  by 
the  various  methods.  And  1  want 
to  say  that,  no  matter  how  good  you 
think  your  results  are  now,  there  is 
always  a  chance  for  improvement 
just  as  there  is  in  everything  else. 
Commercial  education  is  in  a  constant 
state  of  evolution,  and  this  applies 
to  shorthand  as  well  as  to  the  other 
subjects. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that,  in  dealing 
with  the  shorthand  department,  most 
school  managers  are 
Need  for  at  a  disadvantage 

Knowledge  because  they  have 
of  Shorthand  not  a  iiersonal  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  subject. 
With  bookkeeping,  penmanship,  or 
other  subjects  included  in  the  work 
of  the  commercial  department,  they 
are  thoroughly  familiar  because  they 
have  taught  these  subjects,  studied 
the  problems  they  present  in  both 
learning  and  teaching,  and  are  there¬ 
fore  in  a  position  to  judge  definitely 
of  the  work  that  is  being  done  by  the 
teachers  they  employ  and  of  the  re¬ 
sults  in  efficiency  obtained  by  the 
St  udents. 

Having  no  knowledge  of  shorthaiul, 
they  are  obliged  to  rely  upon  the 
judgment  of  their  teachers  in  selecting 
systems,  textbooks,  and  the  methods 
of  shorthand  instruction  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed.  This,  I  believe,  is  a  weak 
l)oint  in  the  commercial  school  organ¬ 
ization,  and  it  is  a  condition  that 
would  not  be  tolerated  for  a  moment 
by  the  modern  business  man,  who 
studies  every  phase  of  his  organiza¬ 


tion  with  the  zest  of  a  student  of 
economics. 

It  is  only  by  a  comparison  •)!  re¬ 
sults  with  other  school  proprietors 
who  are  often  ignorant 
Comparison  of  the  ])rinciples  of  the 
of  Results  shorthand  system  or 
textbooks  in  use  in 
their  schools,  that  he  reaches  a  satis¬ 
factory  standard;  and  in  many  cases 
he  has  no  opportunity  for  making  a 
comparison  of  this  kind,  even  if  he 
had  tlie  technical  knowledge  necessary 
for  forming  a  sound  judgment  upon 
it.  lie  can  form  a  sound  opinion  only 
after  analyzing  every  feature  of  the 
work  and  then  balancing  the  good 
points  on  the  one  side  with  the  bad 
ones  on  the  other.  This  i)resupposes 
a  knowleilge  of  the  w'ork  that  is  being 
done  in  various  schools  by  the  pre¬ 
vailing  systems  of  shorthand  and 
methods  of  instruction. 

While  the  system  is  important, 
the  methods  of  handling  the  work 
are  of  equal  importance.  A  com- 
l)etent  teacher  may  be  able  to  secure 
reasonably  good  results  wdth  a  com- 
l)aratively  poor  system  or  textbook, 
while  a  poor  teacher  wall  not  be  able 
to  secure  the  results  that  are  possible 
witli  the  best  system  or  textbook 
that  can  be  found.  It  is  therefore 
important  in  making  comparisons 
of  results  that  these  things  be  kept 
in  mind. 

Now,  let  us  see  what  happens  wdien 
the  proprietor  leaves  the  selection 
of  the  shorthand  system  to  his  teacher 
or  the  head  of  the  shorthand  depart- 
pient.  Teachers  are  often  conserva¬ 
tive  and  do  not  like  to  change  text¬ 
books  or  methoils  to  which  they  are 
accustomed — that  is  human  nature. 
“The  world  is  sodden  in  its  prejudice 
against  anything  new,  and  fights 
doggedly  for  what  is.”  Teachers 
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have  no  incentive  to  even  investigate 
better  methods,  because  they  are  not 
financially  interested  in  the  success 
of  the  school  beyond  the  salary  paid 
them.  The  changing  from  one  system 
to  another  involves  some  work,  and, 
unless  pressure  is  brought  to  bear 
by  the  principal  or  proprietor,  a 
change  will  not  be  made.  In  the 
average  school  initiative  is  not  en¬ 
couraged. 

The  methods  of  instruction  in 
shorthand  vary  to  an  extraordinary 
extent,  and  investiga- 
Improved  tion  has  shown  that  in 
Methods  whole  sections  of  the 
of  In-  country  a  particular 

struction  method  will  be  followed 
in  explaining  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  in  giving  dictation  practice 
which  is  utterly  unknown  in  other 
sections.  This  is  not  due  to  an  effort 
to  meet  a  particular  local  condition, 
but  is  simply  the  result  of  inertia.  I 
am  firmly  convinced  that  it  would  be 
a  good  business  investment  for  school 
proprietors  to  send  their  head  teachers 
or  heads  of  departments  to  visit  other 
important  schools  in  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  section  of  the  country  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  methods. 

The  effective  management  of  this 
department  can  be  accomplished  only 
by  planning  the  work 
Correlation  to  correlate  with  the 
of  Textbooks  textbook  of  the  sys- 
and  Methods  tern  taught,  and  by 
arranging  a  schedule 
that  will  allow  every  teacher,  from 
the  principal  of  the  department  down, 
to  utilize  to  the  fullest  his  best  de¬ 
veloped  specialty.  The  head  teacher 
should  be  relieved  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  detail  work — that  being  dele¬ 
gated  to  others — in  order  that  his 
energy  may  be  devoted  to  supervision 
in  its  broader  phases.  This  is  especially 


true  if  there  is  a  big  department  and 
the  principal  is  expected  to  exercise 
supervision  over  both  the  elementary 
and  advanced  departments.  If  he 
does  any  teaching  at  all  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  work,  it  should  be  in  present¬ 
ing  the  principles,  leaving  the  dicta¬ 
tion  and  the  mechanical  work  in  the 
hands  of  others. 

Provision  must  be  made  for  students 
entering  at  any  time — and  that  is  a 
problem  that  has 
Class  or  perplexed  more  than 

Group  Method  one  school  manager. 
Superior  In  my  school  the 

“class”  method  is 
used,  as  I  think  it  is  much  superior 
to  the  so-called  individual  instruction. 
Individual  instruction  is  given  only 
as  a  means  of  coaching  a  student  into 
a  higher  class,  or  in  getting  him  over 
some  particularly  hard  spot.  With 
the  system  I  use,  and  with  the  number 
of  students  we  have  at  practically  all 
times  of  the  year,  it  is  possible  to 
provide  a  sufficient  number  of  classes 
to  cover  practically  every  natural 
division  of  the  textbook.  This  makes 
it  possible  for  a  student  to  be  coached 
into  a  higher  class  by  a  little  extra 
work  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and 
the  student  under  consideration. 

Provision  also  must  be  made  for 
the  student  who  is  apt  in  his  work 
and  who  is  capable 
Rapid  of  more  rapid  progress 

Progress  than  is  the  average 
Organization  student.  The  plan  of 
having  classes  '  work¬ 
ing  on  the  various  sections  of  the  text 
giv'es  the  utmost  elasticity  in  pro¬ 
motions  and  simplifies  management. 
It  also  enables  the  classes  to  be  formed 
into  smaller  groups.  Backward  stu¬ 
dents  can  easily  be  dropped  into  a 
class  below,  or  swifter  ones  advanced 
into  a  class  above.  Through  this 
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system  of  classification  the  personnel 
of  our  classes  is  being  constantly 
changed.  The  plan  also  has  a  most 
beneficial  effect  on  the  esprit  de  corps; 
each  individual  sees  that  his  advance¬ 
ment  depends  wholly  upon  his  ability; 
its  fairness  and  certainty  appeal  to 
him.  In  smaller  schools  the  plan,  of 
course,  can  be  modified  to  meet  con¬ 
ditions.  But  no  matter  how  complete 
a  system  of  management  may  be  as 
a  system  of  management,  or  how 
smoothly  it  works  in  practice,  its 
one  test  is  the  results  it  obtains. 

We  try  to  get  the  student  into 
dictation  as  soon  as  possible,  because 
it  is  his  skill  in  taking 
Early  down  matter  and  tran- 
Dictation  scribing  it  accurately  on 
the  machine  that  will 
land  him  in  the  kind  of  position  we 
want  him  to  have — and  which  he  can 
easily  get  if  he  is  capable.  With  the 
system  of  shorthand  used,  the  student 
can  get  into  dictation  by  the  time  he 
finishes  the  seventh  lesson  of  the  text 
— that  is,  dictation  on  simple  business 
letters. 

Of  course  he  gets  dictation  before 
that  on  the  principles  he  is  learning; 
“theory”  and  practice  work  hand  in 
hand. 

The  learning  of  the  technique  of 
t  he  system  is  reduced  to  the  minimum 
in  order  to  give  time  for  actual  prac¬ 
tice  and  to  gain  experience  in  doing 
the  kind  of  work  he  must  do  when 
he  gets  into  a  business  office.  Our 
aim  is  to  spend  as  little  time  as  possible 
on  the  theory  of  shorthand  and  to 
give  the  student  as  much  training 
as  possible  in  learning  to  use  it.  I 
think  that  a  study  of  the  scientific 
management  of  a  shorthand  depart¬ 
ment  will  demonstrate  that  this  is 
the  correct  attitude.  The  student 
should  be  able  to  get  into  practice 


dictation  in  from  two  to  three  months. 

If  your  course  is  eight  months  in 
length,  you  will  then  have  five  or  six 
months  in  which  to  train  him  to  use 
his  art  skillfully  and  to  acquire  tech¬ 
nical  expertness  in  the  other  subjects 
of  his  course  which  are  now  of  just 
as  great  importance  as  the  shorthand 
and  typewriting. 

In  many  schools  students  are  un¬ 
able  to  get  into  dictation  until  they 
have  studied  five  to  seven  months, 
and  then,  with  the  short  time  the 
public  now  allows  us,  very  little  time 
is  left  in  which  to  train  the  student  in 
the  actual  use  of  the  shorthand  in  a 
practical  way. 

A  proper  balance  between  the  work 
in  the  shorthand  and  typewriting 
departments  is  neces- 
Correlation  sary.  That  is  to  say, 
of  Shorthand  the  student  by  the 
and  Typing  time  he  has  completed 
the  theory  of  short¬ 
hand  should  have  completed  the 
theory  of  typewriting  and  have  ac¬ 
quired  sufficient  skill  to  write  accu¬ 
rately  by  touch  even  though  at  not  a 
rapid  pace.  This  is  accomplished  by 
keeping  a  close  watch  on  the  student’s 
advancement  from  the  beginning. 
If  he  lags  in  one  study  he  is  given 
special  attention  and  assigned  longer 
periods  of  practice  until  he  has  brought 
his  work  into  a  proper  balance.  It  is 
here  that  individual  instruction  is 
an  important  aid. 

The  student  should  have  acquired 
in  the  elementary  department  a 
thorough  working 
Advanced  knowledge  of  the 
Department  shorthand  system.  In 
our  own  school  we 
continue  the  work  on  the  system  jn 
the  advanced  department  for  a  time, 
but  this  work  is  principally  confined 
to  refinements  in  the  writing  and  to 
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reviews.  The  student  is  given  as 
much  work  as  he  can  possibly  do  in 
the  time  at  his  disposal. 

Quality  is  a  desirable  thing,  but  I 
think  that  the  student  who  turns  out 
twenty  or  twenty-five  commercially 
acceptable  letters  in  a  day  is  acquiring 
a  more  practical  education  than  the 
one  who  writes  a  few  letters  a  day 
and  spends  his  time  fussing  around 
copying  letters  over  and  over — and 
pottering  over  details  that  amount 
to  nothing.  Students  that  are  held 
down  to  absolute  perfection  in  their 
work — desirable  as  perfection  is — 
will  fall  into  such  sluggish,  tediously 
slow  methods  of  working  that  they 
are  utterly  useless  in  a  business  office 
for  several  months  or  a  year  after 
taking  a  position.  They  must  learn 
to  work  under  pressure.  We  keep 
them  tuned  up  to  the  high-pressure 
key  from  the  beginning. 

As  said  before,  the  work  in  type¬ 
writing  coordinates  with  the  short¬ 
hand  in  the  theory 
Typewriting  department.  In  the 
ordinary  course,  stu¬ 
dents  will  reach  the  advanced  short¬ 
hand  department  in  our  school  in 
four  months — but  they  enter  it  with 
a  great  deal  of  skill  in  writing  short¬ 
hand — having  completed  the  finger¬ 
ing  and  commercial  section  of  the 
typewriting  book. 

The  modern  stenographer  must 
know  a  great  deal  more  than  short¬ 
hand  and  typewriting.  In 
Office  the  last  three  months  of 
Training  the  course  we  hav^e  in¬ 
cluded  a  course  in  office 
training  that  is  designed  to  acquaint 
the  student  with  the  various  duties 
of  a  stenographer  and  to  give  him 
sufficient  actual  work  to  enable  him 
to  acquire  considerable  technical  skill. 
This  course  acquaints  the  student 
with  office  routine,  the  various  busi¬ 


ness  papers  such  as  drafts,  bills  of 
lading,  checks,  receipts,  invoices,  bill¬ 
ing,  telegrams  and  cablegrams,  out¬ 
going  and  incoming  mail — how  to 
handle  it,  taking  dictation,  banking, 
business  ethics,  the  telephone,  editing 
dictated  matter,  and  so  on.  One  day 
a  week  is  given  to  this  work. 

The  course  is  laid  out  so  that  the 
student  obtains  a  great  deal  of  prac¬ 
tice  in  working  with  the  various  papers 
in  connection  with  transcribing.  The 
aim  on  these  days  is  to  duplicate 
office  conditions  as  nearly  as  possible. 
No  other  work  that  we  have  attempted 
has  added  more  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  management  of  the  shorthand 
department  than  has  this.  It  interests 
the  students;  it  appeals  to  them  be¬ 
cause  of  its  practicality;  and,  more 
than  that,  it  eliminates  many  of  the 
problems  the  student  encounters  on 
entering  his  first  position — problems 
that  oftentimes  are  so  difficult  to 
solve  that  he  fails  to  solve  them. 

The  scientific  management  of  a 
shorthand  department  is  w'ell  worth 
the  study  of  the  head 
The  Effect  of  of  the  school.  With 
Organization  the  proper  organiza¬ 
tion,  results  can  be 
secured  that  are  absolutely  impos¬ 
sible  with  the  haphazard  methods 
that  obtain  in  many  schools.  The 
working  out  of  every  step  in  the  course 
progressively  is  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance.  A  well-organized  depart¬ 
ment  has  a  most  direct  bearing  on  the 
success  of  the  student,  not  only  in 
obtaining  for  him  by  the  superior 
methods  of  instruction  an  increased 
output,  but  the  lesson  he  learns  from 
working  under  the  influence  of  com¬ 
plete  organization  will  be  carried 
into  business  with  him,  redound 
to  the  credit  of  the  school,  and 
make  sure  the  greatest  success 
to  which  his  ability  will  entitle  him. 
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Gregg  Shorthand  as  a  Language  Study 

By  rJizabctli  Slarburk  Adams 

Wellesley  College,  U.  A. — ('oluinhia  University,  M.  A. 


IJAS  the  study  of  Gregg  Shorthand 
^  in  the  high  school  any  value 
^  other  than  as  a  vocational  subject? 
I'roin  a  careful  analysis  of  the  essen¬ 
tial  elements  of  French  and  Shorthand, 

1  am  convinced  that  in  a  high  school 
course  in  Gregg  Shorthand,  lasting 
two  years,  the  training  of  the  mental 
and  physical  powers  of  the  student 
is  quite  equal  to  the  training  from  a 
two-year  course  in  a  foreign  language. 

The  language  study  trains  eye,  ear, 
and  vocal  cords  to  form  new  associa¬ 
tions  for  the  expression  of  ideas 
through  a  new  me<lium.  Shorthand 
study  trains  eye,  ear,  and  hand  for 
^  a  similar  purpose,  to  express  ideas 
or  spoken  words  in  a  new  medium. 
In  both  cases  there  is  the  common 
element  of  changing  language  from 
one  form  to  another:  Knglish  to 
I'rench,  French  to  Knglish;  speech 
to  shorthand,  shorthand  to  the  written 
transcrif)t. 

The  process  of  learning  and  apply¬ 
ing  rules  of  French  grammar  is  almost 
identical  with  the  process  of  learning 
and  applying  the  principles  of  Gregg 
t  heory. 

tt  In  both  studies  many  new  associa¬ 

tions  must  be  established  in  the  begin¬ 
ning,  associations  that  have  strong 
similarity  in  their  fundamental  ele¬ 
ments.  In  French  (I  use  French 
rather  than  Spanish  to  illustrate  my 
points  because  I  am  more  familiar 
with  that  language)  the  beginner  has 
to  acquire  a  whole  new  field  of  memory 
facts  and  associations,  new  phonetics 
for  the  alphabet,  new  vocabulary  with 
new  pronunciations,  and  new  rules  for 
grammatical  constructions.  In  short¬ 


hand  the  beginner  has  to  acquire  a 
new  alphabet,  a  combination  of  pho¬ 
netics  associated  with  the  shorthand 
outline,  and  new  rules  or  principles 
for  the  use  of  this  new  alphabet  of 
symbols,  all  these  facts  to  be  assimi¬ 
lated  and  coordinated  to  give  the 
power  for  a  quick,  automatic  response 
to  the  stimulus  of  the  spoken  words. 
The  complexity'  of  this  process  taxes 
the  student  to  a  greater  degree  than 
the  demands  made  in  the  early  stages 
of  learning  a  foreign  language.  There 
is  a  definite  standard  of  accomplish¬ 
ment  set  by  the  nature  of  shorthand 
that  is  lacking  in  the  language  study. 

Both  studies  help  establish  more 
firmly’  principles  in  Knglish,  idioms  of 
good  usage,  spelling,  punctuation, 
and  precision  in  the  use  of  words. 
Shorthand  has  a  wider  range  in  this 
particular  than  is  possible  in  a 
two-year  course  of  language.  In 
French  the  reading  and  writing  exer¬ 
cises  are  confined  to  the  simplest 
sort  of  content  by’  the  limited  vocabu¬ 
lary.  In  shorthand,  on  the  contrary, 
once  the  theory  of  Gregg  is  learned, 
the  content  of  the  reading  and  dicta¬ 
tion  matter  has  no  limitations.  A 
glance  over  the  table  of  contents 
of  Speed  Studies  or  the  list  of 
classics  now  published  in  Gregg 
shorthand  outlines  will  convince 
the  most  sceptical  that  there  is  a 
distinct  cultural  value  in  the  type  of 
Knglish  selections  used. 

That  shorthand,  well-learned,  is  an 
invaluable  tool  to  the  learner  is  out¬ 
side  the  question  under  discussion, 
as  is  the  fact  that  two  years  of  French 
has  little  value  unless  the  study  of 
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the  language  is  pursued  longer.  But, 
if  my  conclusion  is  sound  that  the 
training  received  from  a  two-year 
course  in  shorthand  is  on  a  par  with 
the  training  from  a  two-year  course 
in  a  foreign  language,  we  may  look 
confidently  forward  to  the  day  when 
educational  authorities  will  recognize 


shorthand  as  a  language  study  with  a 
value  quite  apart  from  its  vocational  na¬ 
ture,  a  specific,  correlated  value  in  help¬ 
ing  to  establish  better  usage  of  English. 

The  following  outline  presents  the 
similarities  of  the  two  types  of 
studies  through  a  comparative  analy¬ 
sis  of  their  common  elements. 


Gregg  Shorthand  as  an  Equivalent  of  Two  Years’  Course 
in  a  Foreign  Language 

Foreign  Language  Content  Gregg  Shorthand 


I.  Alphabet 

a.  Phonics 

b.  Spelling 


II.  V'ocabulary  Building 

a.  Words  in  lists 

b.  Idioms 

c.  Verb  drills 

d.  Words  in  context 

III.  Rules  of  Syntax 

IV.  Exercises 

a.  Writing  words  and  sentences 

b.  Reading  in  foreign  language 

t.  Sentences 

2.  Simple  stories 

3.  Easy  classics 


Training 


I.  Alphabet  (symbols) 

a.  Phonics 

b.  Spelling 

c.  Penmanship 

II.  Vocabulary  Building 

a.  Words  based  on  phonics 

b.  Phrases 

c.  Wordsigns 

d.  Words  in  context 

III.  Principles  of  Shorthand 

IV.  Exercises 

a.  Writing  words  and  sentences 

b.  Reading  in  shorthand  outlines 

1.  Sentences 

2.  Simple  stories 

3.  Classics  of  any  degree  of  diffi¬ 

culty.  once  the  theory  of 
shorthand  is  learned. 

Value 


I. 


II. 


III. 


Physical 

a.  Ear  and  vocal  powers  through  oral 
drills 

Mental 

a.  Through  development  and  applica¬ 
tion  of  rules  of  syntax,  drills  in 
vocabulary,  and  translation,  the 
following  powers  are  developed 

1.  Memorizing 

2.  Analysis 

3.  Discrimination 

Cultural 

a.  A  foundation  vocabulary  in  a  for¬ 

eign  language  with  slight  increase 
in  English  vocabulary.  The  se¬ 
lections  used  for  translation  are 
limited  to  simplest  kind  of  lan¬ 
guage  content. 

b.  An  intensive  knowledge  of  gram¬ 

matical  values 


I.  Physical 

a.  Ear  and  hand  through  dictation 
drills 

II.  Mental 

a.  Through  the  development  and  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  principles,  dicta¬ 
tion  and  transcription,  the  follow¬ 
ing  powers  are  developed 

1.  Memorizing 

2.  Analysis 

3.  Discrimination 

4.  Quick  decision 

III.  Cultural 

a.  An  enlarged  vocabulary  in  English. 

The  matter  used  in  reading  and 
dictation  is  selected  informative 
content  and  literary  value  with 
no  limitations  imposed  by  com¬ 
plexity  of  vocabulary. 

b.  A  practical  working  knowledge  of 

rules  of  syntax  and  punctuation. 


Accomplishment 


The  pupil  has  gained  a  foundation  merely. 
Unless  the  study  is  carried  beyond,  the  two 
years  are  practically  wasted.  Three  to  four 
years  are  needed  to  acquire  a  reading  ability 
sufficient  to  permit  appreciation  of  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  a  foreign  language. 


The  pupil  has  gained  in  English  a  good  work¬ 
ing  vocabulary  which  he  can  spell  correctly. 
He  has  learned  to  apply  the  rules  of  punctua¬ 
tion  and  syntax.  He  has  gained  a  skill  of 
practical  value  that  empowers  him  to  earn 
his  living,  or,  if  he  is  to  take  up  college  work, 
he  has  a  skill  that  may  be  of  infinite  service, 
applied  to  any  subject.  With  specific  skill 
in  shorthand,  the  pupil  has  gain^,  through 
a  fine  coordination  of  mind  and  body,  a  cer¬ 
tain  poise  and  power  of  endurance  well 
worth  while. 
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Notes  on  Lessons  in  Gregg  Shorthand — No.  IV 

By  William  Wheatcroft — The  00-Hook 

THKORY 

I. — Tiiii  OO-Huok 

(a)  The  00-h(X)k  is  the  upper  half  of  the  elliptical  figure 
{b)  It  represents  the  three  vowels  u,  ob,  ob. 

(c)  The  OO-hook  is  placed  on  its  side  after  N  or  M,  and  also 
after  K  or  G  when  followed  by  R  or  L. 

II. — Representation  of  W 

W  is  expressed; 

(a)  By  the  OO-hook. 

{b)  By  a  horizontal  dash  under  the  following  vowel. 

III. — Initial  A  Before  H  or  W 

In  words  beginning  with  a-h,  or  a-w,  followed  by  a  vowel.  A  is 
expressed  by  a  dot  placed  on  the  line  close  to  the  next  character. 

IV. — Representation  of  Wh 

Wh  is  pronounced  hw,  hence  the  dot  for  H  should  be  written  first. 

V. — Representation  of  Y 

(a)  Y  is  represented  by  the  small  circle. 

(b)  Initial  Yl  or  Ye  is  expressed  by  a  small  loop;  Ya  by  a  large  loop. 
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Wheatcroft 


I'hc  OO — Hook 

SKKTCH 


we 

y 

wash 

/ 

witch 

way 

7 

watch 

/ 

weave 

wait 

wood 

weary 

wade 

woof 

weep 

wall 

wove 

web 

t  ill 

(|uill 

tinge 

t  W  III 

kill 

kit 

<|iiit 

1 winge 

aw.lir  Q—  wa 


^  whiff 


yoke 

yell 

— yt*ii> 


/ 

NKhlish 


CU-  a 


^  whin 


N'arrow 

Yare 


hU 


Ip 

1:1 

I  i  1 

i| 
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Notes  on  Lessons  in  Gregg  Shorthand — No.  IV 

By  William  Wheatcroft — The  OO-Hook 


OHSKRVATIONS 


I.  The  oo-hook  completes  the  series  of  simple  vowels,  (iet  students  to 
dissect  the  given  words  and  thus  arrive  at  the  three  sounds:  u,  ou,  oo.  Draw 
small  ellipse  on  blackboard  and  divide  by  a  line.  This  hook  possesses  the  same 
characteristics  as  the  o-hook:  small,  narrow,  deep,  slant  of  ch,  with  the  start 
and  finish  of  the  hook  parallel  with  the  line  of  writing.  Before  writing  words 
containing  hook,  students  should  be  drilled  in  the  analyzing  of  typical  words. 
The  following  list  would  serve  the  purpose: 

u:  pulp,  bluff,  gulp,  mud.  do:  book,  took,  shook,  hook.  7^:  food, 
loom,  gloom,  foot,  doom.  Miscellaneous:  coop,  cup,  hoop,  hub,  nook, 
bull,  boom,  jute,  Jew',  pull. 

Phoneticians  make  fine  distinctions  in  words  such  as  butt,  full,  pull,  push, 
rush,  bull,  pulley,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  insist  on  pedantic  distinctions  in  a 
system  not  featuring  position  writing.  Drills  1,  2,  3  form  useful  practice  mate¬ 
rial.  Plates  16  and  17  contain  specially  helpful  exercises. 

No  modification  of  the  oo-hook  is  necessary  in  a  majority  of  instances,  as 
it  joins  naturally.  Group  the  joinings,  as  follows: 

(t)  Initially  to  k,  g,  n,  m,  t,  d.  {Hi)  Finally  to  k,  g,  p,  b,f,  v,  sh,  ch,j. 

{ii)  Initially  to  r,  /,  p,  b,f,  v,  sh,  ch,j.  (it)  Finally  to  r,  /,  n,  m,  t,  d. 

(c)  Here  we  have  a  common  sense  modification  dictated  by  the  rules  of 
penmanship.  Note  that  whereas  the  o-hook  is  placed  on  its  side  BEFORE 
n,  m,  r,  I,  the  oo-hook  is  modified  AFTER  n  and  m.  Draw'  on  blackboard  a 

large  ellipse,  cut  by  a  line,  and  insert  values  as  shown.  This  is  a  very  good  aid 

to  memory.  Give  groups  of  words  on  the  o-hook  and  oo-hook: 

hockey,  hook;  hog,  hug;  awn,  gnaw';  awl,  hull;  home,  hum;  ought,  hut; 
hod,  hood;  hop,  hob,  hub;  gull,  gall;  knock,  nook.  Drills  4  and  7. 

II.  (a)  The  representation  of  w  by  the  oo-hook  gives  theoretically  a 
vowel  value  to  tt’,'but,of  course,  w  is  sometimes  a  consonant  and  sometimes  a 
vowel.  In  a  system  of  shorthand  we  are  not  bound  to  allocate  our  material 
according  to  the  science  of  language.  This  attitude  to  the  construction  of 
Gregg  Shorthand  is  one  of  the  factors  making  for  its  simplicity.  Take  care  that 
circles  and  loops  are  w'ritten  outside  the  hook  for  w.  Students  must  practice 
joining  each  of  the  circles  to  tr,  also  the  hooks.  Drills  8  and  9. 

{b)  Pairs  of  words  as  given  illustrate  the  need  for  the  insertion  of  the  dash. 
This  is  one  of  the  rare  cases  in  which  we  do  not  write  outlines  in  the  order 
of  occurrence  in  the  w'ord.  [Teachers  should  bear  in  mind  that  when  sw  is 
follow'ed  by  /,  d,  n,  m,  with  a  circle  intervening,  the  w  is  expressed  by  the  hook.) 
Drill  10. 

III.  Words  of  this  type  are  few:  aha,  ahead,  aheap,  ahem,  ahull;  await, 
awake,  aware,  awash,  away,  awoke. 

IV.  Dot  is  invariably  w'ritten  first. 

V.  (c)  Pay  special  attention  to  the  w'riting  of  yore,  yawl. 

(b)  Distinction  in  the  size  of  the  loops  should  be  maintained.  Practice 
Drill  12  and  Plate  18. 
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d  EDITORIAL  COMMENy 

On  Sundry  Topics 


Strengthening 
the  Shorthand  Course 

ON E  of  the  interesting  developments 
in  the  teaching  of  shorthand  and 
typewriting  that  has  come  about  in 
the  last  few  years  is  the  change  in 
attitude  toward  what  the  stenographic 
course  really  should  be.  What  was 
formerly  the  stenographic  course  is 
now  referred  to  almost  universally  as 
the  secretarial  course.  The  name  un¬ 
questionably  has  a  powerful  appeal. 
The  psychology  of  it  is  irresistible. 
It  means  very  much  more  to  a  young 
person  to  be  able  to  say  that  he  is 
taking  a  secretarial  course  than  to  re¬ 
fer  to  it  as  a  shorthand  course.  The 
name  is  more  inclusive,  carries  with  it 
the  idea  of  something  bigger  and  bet¬ 
ter,  and  appeals  to  the  pride  of  the 
average  student.  It  makes  him  think 
it  is  more  worth  while.  As  a  result 
it  increases  his  ambition  to  live  up  to 
it  and  the  result  is  better  work.  It  is  a 
much  better  name  than  the  old  one — 
if  justified  by  facts. 

Unfortunately,  in  many  schools  the 
course  has  undergone  a  mere  change 
in  name  without  a  corresponding 
change  in  content.  The  term  "secre¬ 
tarial  course”  can  only  be  justified 
when  it  includes  the  subjects  properly 
related  to  the  kind  of  service  a  secre¬ 
tary  is  exf>ected  to  render.  Hereto¬ 
fore  the  w'ork  of  the  stenographic 
course  has  consisted  simply  of  short¬ 
hand,  typewriting,  and  instruction — 
more  or  less  perfunctory — in  a  few 
related  subjects,  such  as  English, 
spelling,  etc.,  with  the  emphasis 


placed  on  the  shorthand  and  type¬ 
writing,  and  only  such  attention  is 
devoted  to  the  other  subjects  as  is 
necessary  to  give  the  student  skill  in 
the  practical  application  of  short¬ 
hand  and  typewriting.  In  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases  this  means  a  review  of 
much  of  the  work  in  English,  spelling, 
grammar,  etc.,  that  has  been  covered 
in  the  elementary  or  high  school 
course. 

An  analysis  of  the  activities  of  the 
average  stenographer  will  show  that 
much  of  his  work  is  strictly  secretarial. 
It  is  naturally  connected  with  his 
shorthand  and  typewriting  w'ork,  but, 
nevertheless,  requires  special  training 
or  experience.  In  nine  offices  out  of 
ten  a  stenographer’s  ability  is  judged 
— and  his  pay  is  regulated — as  much 
by  his  skill  in  the  secretarial  duties  as 
by  his  skill  as  a  typist  or  shorthand 
writer.  In  a  majority  of  offices  it 
is  now  expected  that  the  stenographer 
is  fairly  expert  in  shorthand  and 
typewriting.  These  are  fundamental. 
His  real  status  is  estimated  by  the 
breadth  of  his  knowledge  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  organization  and  practice  of  busi¬ 
ness,  and  his  initiative,  resourceful¬ 
ness,  and  skill  in  making  use  of  this 
knowdedge.  In  other  w'ords,  the  mod¬ 
ern  secretary  must  have  w'hat  is 
termed  background,  as  well  as  practical 
skill  in  the  technical  subjects  of  his 
profession. 

The  business  man  calls  such  ability 
"experience.”  His  own  experience 
with  stenographers  has  taught  him 
that  those  who  have  had  actual  busi¬ 
ness  experience  have  accumulated 
certain  facts  with  regard  to  busine 
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have  developed  a  viewpoint  and  have 
a  sharpened  common  sense  that  re¬ 
lieve  him  of  a  vast  amount  of  detail. 
He  is  willing  to  pay  for  this,  for  it  re¬ 
leases  him  for  more  important  work. 

How  can  we  give  this  background 
in  the  secretarial  course  so  that  stu¬ 
dents  will  go  into  the  office  equipped 
with  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
the  activities  of  the  modern  business 
office? 

Students  come  to  the  average  com¬ 
mercial  school  without  any  knowledge 
whatever  of  business.  It  is  an  entirely 
new  field,  and  much  of  a  mystery. 
They  are  wholly'  unacquainted  with 
the  language  of  business  and,  even 
when  the  words  of  it  arc  somewhat 
familiar,  they  do  not  know  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  them  3(nd  certainly  cannot 
visualize  the  tratii^^yfitions  surrounding 
them.  To  strengthen  the  shorthand 
course  and  make  it  actually,  instead 
of  theoretically,  a  secretarial  course, 
the  activities  of  the  average  business 
office  must  be  analyzed  and  a  series  of 
problems  worked  out  which  will  not 
only  give  the  student  an  accurate 
background  of  knowledge  of  business, 
but  considerable  technical  skill  in 
using  his  knowledge. 

Some  time  ago  the  Orcgg  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  brought  out  a  book — 
Office  Training  for  Stenographers — 
which  covered  the  essential  office  ac¬ 
tivities  comprehensively'.  The  author 
made  a  thorough  study  of  the  factors 
that  would  give  the  student  such  a 
knowledge  of  the  duties  required  of  a 
secretary  that  he  could  go  into  the 
business  office  and  make  his  work 
function  immediately'.  Not  only  were 
the  subjects  treated  from  the  informa¬ 
tional  point  of  view,  but  a  series  of 
problems  were  worked  out  and  ma¬ 
terial  provided  which  would  give  the 


student  a  sufficient  amount  of  labora¬ 
tory  practice  to  make  the  principles 
stick.  The  material  was  given  an  air 
of  reality'  by  reproducing  the  common 
documents  of  business  and  connecting 
these  with  transactions  that  would 
fully'  illustrate  their  practical  use. 
The  work  has  been  made  extraordi¬ 
narily  flexible.  It  can  be  introduceil 
in  units  as  the  other  work  in  the  short¬ 
hand  and  typewriting  departments 
progresses,  or  can  be  added  at  the  end 
of  the  course. 

This  book  has  had  a  tremendous 
influence  in  shaping  the  secretarial 
courses  in  most  of  the  important 
schools  of  the  country'.  Teachers  and 
school  men  interested  in  strengthening 
the  shorthand  course  should  secure 
a  copy  and  make  a  close  study'  of  it. 

*  *  * 

Applying  the  Rules 

"C'VERY  teacher  knows  how  impor- 
tant  it  is  that  the  student  shouUl 
have  a  thorough  grip  on  the  rules,  and 
yet  how  difficult  it  is  to  hold  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  interest  while  conducting  re¬ 
views.  I  have  found  it  possible  to 
maintain  a*great  amount  of  enthusiasm 
by  writing*on  the  blackboard  lists  of 
words  and  requesting  the  students 
to  name  the  particular  rule  or  rules 
illustrated.  This  usually  develops 
into  a  keen  competition  betw'een  the 
students.  In  the  home  lessons,  too, 
I  sometimes  set  a  list  of  words  for 
them  to  put  into  shorthand,  request¬ 
ing  them  to  give  also  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  rule  involvetl.  Shorthand 
forms  thus  learned  are  seldom 
forgotten,  and  the  identifying  of 
the  rule  impresses  that  rule  upon 
the  memory. — James  V.  Sullivan, 
Stretford,  Near  Manchester,  England. 
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Now,  Everybody  to  Cleveland! 

WHAT  FOR? 

Why,  the  Greatest  and  Best  Convention  the  National  Commercial  Teachers’ 
Federation  Has  Ever  Held 
WHEN? 

Tin*  Last  Four 


NI^VEK  have  conditions  been  more 
promising  and  indications  more 
certain  for  a  great  convention  than 
they  are  right  now  for  the  N.  C.  T.  F, 
Convention  to  be  held  in  Cleveland, 
in  December.  The  meeting  place  is 
ideal.  The  great  Hotel  Statler  seems 
to  have  been  built  for  just  such  gather¬ 
ings,  and  the  management  as  well 
as  the  active  committees  in  Cleveland 
are  cooperating  with  us  in  a  way  that 
will  give  the  visitors  every  possible 
privilege  and  pleasure. 

For  the  first  time,  almost,  within 
the  memory  of  man,  the  Federation 
is  out  of  debt  and  has  money  in  the 
treasury.  This  has  made 
Programs  it  possible  to  produce  a 
program  of  talent,  recrea¬ 
tion,  and  social  enjoyment  such  as 
we  have  never  been  able  to  get 
before. 

The  Federation  program  under  the 
leadership  of  President  Dickey  is  of 
a  particularly  high  type,  and  every 
teacher  in  the  land  who  is  interested 
in  commercial  work  should  hear 
these  splendid  numbers. 

President  Grant’s  program  for  the 
Pid)lic  Schools  Department  has  excep¬ 
tional  merit.  All  can  bank  on  the 
quality  of  the  program  of  the  Private 
Schools  Department  because  it  is 
under  the  direction  of  Charles  T. 
Smith,  Kansas  City. 

Never  before,  since  even  the  oldest 
of  us  began  teaching,  have  conditions 
for  teachers  been  so  favorable  or  the 
general  opinion  of  the  public  been  so 


Days  of  1920 

high.  The  teacher,  especially  the  com¬ 
mercial  teacher,  is  fast  coming  into 
his  own  from  the  standpoint  of  salary 
and  of  popular  estimation.  It  is  the 
wrong  time  for  acts  or  policies  that  will 
in  any  way  endanger 
An  these  advantages,  and 

Opportune  the  live  teacher  will  rec- 
Year  ognize  the  necessity  for 

giving  the  public  every 
reason  to  believe  that  he  is  worthy  of 
the  better  things  that  are  coming  to 
him  and  that  he  himself  sees  the 
necessity  for  constant  growth  and  im¬ 
provement.  Perhaps  there  is  nothing 
more  deadening  to  the  teacher  than 
self-centered  isolation.  There  seems  to 
be  something  in  t*-'  very  nature  of 
our  work  that  n  ..ires  the  inspiration 
of  contact  with  our  fellows. 

No  more  whole-souled,  friendly, 
helpful  companions  ever  come  together 
than  these  commercial  teachers  from 
practically  every  state  in  the  Union, 
that  make  up  the  National  Commercial 
Teachers’  Federation.  Scores  of  them 
haven’t  missed  a  meeting  in  the  last 
dozen  years,  but  the  younger  teachers 
need  the  conv’ention  more  than  the 
older  ones.  To  them  the  way  lies 
ahead,  and  they  must  grapple  and 
solve  greater  problems  with  more 
far-reaching  results  than  those  that 
came  to  the  older  teachers. 

Come  to  Cleveland  and  get  the  in¬ 
spiration  from  a  splendid  program, 
and,  better  still,  that  satisfaction  that 
comes  from  personal  contact  with  big, 
wholesome  men  and  women,  engaged 
in  the  same  work.  Hotel  Statler 
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will  not  raise  its  regular  rates,  and  all 
who  apply  will  get  splendid 
Hotel  accommodations  at  very  rea- 

Statler  sonable  prices.  Write  to¬ 
day,  Hotel  Statler,  Cleve¬ 
land,  for  your  reservations. 

TWO  DOLLARS  is  the  entire  ex¬ 
pense  of  your  registration  fee. 
Fees  Send  your  check  now  to  the 
General  Secretary,  Otis  L. 
Trenary,  Kenosha,  Wis. 

We  feel  confident  that  a  thousand 


teachers  will  be  in  attendance  at  this 
convention.  Commercial  teachers 
everywhere  should  urge 
Bring  every  commercial  teacher  of 

Your  their  acquaintance  to  affil- 

Friends  iate  with  this  organization, 
attend  its  conventions  and 
get  the  great  benefit  that  comes  from 
working  with  and  knowing  the  splen¬ 
did  men  and  women  who  are  the 
commercial  teachers  of  this  great 
commercial  nation. — Otis  L.  Trenary, 
General  Secretary,  Kenosha,  Wis. 


Program 

Twenty-third  Annual  Convention 

National  Commercial  Teachers’  Federation  and 
Allied  Associations 

Deiember  27-31,  Hotel  Statler,  Cleveland.  Ohio 


^fonday  EveainK.  Docenalter  27 
8:00  o'clock 

Convention  Hall  Okeog  Shorthand  Fedekaitun 

President’s  Address 

H.  hi.  Owen,  Brown's  Business  College,  Decatur,  Illin^  is 
Training  Stenographers  in  Ohio — The  Points  We  Emphasize 
Ten-minute  talks  by  Ohio's  leading  teachers  and  school  men 

D.  D.  Miller,  Miller  School  of  Business,  Cincinnati 

E.  A.  Brown,  Actual  Business  College,  Akron 

J.  J  Krider,  Canton  Actual  Business  College,  Canton 

F.  L.  Dyke,  Dyke  School  of  Business,  ClevAand 

W.  E.  Harhottle,  Miami-Jacobs  Business  College,  Dayton 
George  L.  Cebhardt,  Bliss  College,  Columbus 
Mrs.  E.  E.  Admire,  Metropolitan  Business  College,  Cteveland 
C.  I.  Brown,  Columbus  Business  College,  Columbus 
Comments  by  John  R.  Gregg 


Tuesday  Morning,  December  28 
9:00  to  11:00  o'clock 

Exhibits,  in  Balcony  and  on  Convention  Floor 

1 1:00  o'ciock 

Convention  Hall  General  Federation  Meeting 

Address  of  Welcome  by  the  Mayor  of  Cleveland 

The  Practical  Turn  to  Business  Letters,  by  Sidney  S.  Wilson,  President,  Belter  Letters  Association 
Address:  (By  a  Prominent  American) 

Tuesday  Afternoon,  December  28 

2:00  to  4:00  o'clock 

••Lattice”  Room  Private  Schools  Section 

President's  Remarks,  by  C.  T.  Smith,  President,  Kansas  City  Business  College,  Kansas  City, Missouri 
The  Development  of  the  Ideal  Commercial  School,  by  B.  F.  Williams,  President,  Capital  City  Business 
College,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Discussion 

College  Credits  for  Work  Done  in  Private  Commercial  Schools,  by  .4.  F.  Gates,  Waterloo  Business 
College,  Waterloo,  lortn 
Discussion 
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Convention  Hall  Public  Schools  Section 

The  Mechanical  Equipment  for  Commercial  Departments,  by  J  L.  Holtsclaw,  Principal,  High  School 
of  Commerce,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Di:)CU8sion  by  Elmer  G.  Miller,  Director  of  Commercial  Education,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
Business  Organization  and  Administration  in  Secondary  Schools,  by  Dr.  J.  Anton  dt  Haas.  New  York 
University,  New  York  City 

Discussion  by  A.  if.  Sproul,  Director  of  Business  Education,  State  Normal  School,  Salem,  Massachusetts 

4:00  to  6:00  o’clock 

Convention  Hall  Business  Roundtable 

Some  of  the  Recent  Developments  in  Commercial  Education,  by  Dr.  Glen  L.  Swiggett,  Specialist  in 
Commercial  Elducation,  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Has  Advanced  Accounting  a  Place  in  the  High  School  and  Commercial  School  Curriculum?  by  W.  S. 

Ashby,  Bowling  Green  Business  University,  Bonding  Green,  Kentucky 
Correlation  of  Arithmetic  and  Bookkeeping,  by  F.  G.  Nichols,  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Discussions 

South  Foyer  Shorthand  Roundtable 

Attitudes  and  Objectives  in  Typewriting,  by  J.  Walter  Ross,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
Discussion  led  by  C.  E.  Birch,  Lawrence,  Kansas 

Points  to  Emphasize  in  Developing  Skill  in  Shorthand,  by  Frederick  H.  Gurtler,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Business  English,  a  Question  of  Values,  by  Florence  Maher,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
A  Story  of  Touch  Typewriting  Twenty*Four  Years  Ago,  by  L.  C.  Rusmisel,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri 
North  Foyer  Typewriting  Classes 

Demonstrations  and  Instruction  by  Miss  Emma  B.  Dearborn,  of  Columbia  University 

Tuesday  Evening,  December  28 

S:00  o'clock 

I'oNVENTioN  Hall  Gregg  Shorthand  Federation 

The  Teaching  of  Shorthand  and  Typewriting — Fifteen-Minute  Talks 

The  Columbus  Way,  by  George  H.  Zimpfer,  Columbus  High  Schoo’  of  Commerce 
The  Detroit  Way,  by  E.  G.  Blackstone,  Central  High  School,  Detroit,  and  C,  W.  Blanchard,  Northern 
High  School,  Detroit 

The  Cincinnati  Way,  by  7.  R.  Garbutt,  Director  of  Commercial  Education,  Cincinnati 
How  to  Get  Maximum  Results  in  Shorthand  Teaching,  by  Wallace  W.  Renshaw,  Manager  New 
York  Office,  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  New  York  City 
Business  Meeting 

I.attick”  Room  National  Association  of  Accredited  Commercial  Schools 

Wednesday  Morning,  December  29 
0:00  10  11:00  o'clock 

‘  Lattice"  Room  Public  Schools  Section 

The  Administration  of  Cooperative,  Part-Time  Commercial  Training,  by  S.  B.  Carkin,  Director  of 
Business  Education  Rochester,  New  York 

The  Cincinnati  Plan,  by  Irving  R.  Garbutt,  Director  of  Commercial  Education,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Convention  Hall  Private  Schools  Section 

A  New  Message  on  the  Teaching  of  Business  English,  by  Sherwin  Cody,  Cody  School  of  English, 
Rochester,  New  York 
DiscuMion 

]''conomics  of  Business,  by  Frederick  Juchhoff,  LL.B.,  William  and  Mary  College,  Williamsburg,  Virginia 
1  he  Importance  of  U^ng  “The  Psychological  Moment”  for  Pressing  the  Subject  of  Higher  Account¬ 
ancy  in  our  Schools,  by  H.  M.  Jameson,  Bowling  Green  ^Business  University,  Bowling  Green, 
Kentucky 

'  desmanship,  by  J,  S.  Knox,  Knox  School  of  Salesmanship,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
'iscussion 

11:00  to  12:00  o'clock 

Convention  Hali.  General  Federation  Meeting 

The  Business  Letter  as  a  Salesman,  by  Charles  R.  Weirs,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Address  by  J  L.  Harman,  Bowling  Green  Business  University,  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky 

W'edneaday  Afternoon,  December  29 
12:30  to  2:30  o’clock 

Convention  Hall  Noonday  Luncheon 

Fun,  Food,  Friendship  and  Frolic.  Get  tickets  before  11  o’clock 
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2:30  to  -4:30  o'clock 

“Lattice”  Room  Business  Roundtable 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  the  Business  Roundtable  will  give  a  reception  in  behalf  of  the  World’s  Great¬ 
est  Penman,  who  in  turn  will  render  a  program  on  the  various  phases  of  pen  art. 

Convention  Hall  Shorthand  Roundtable 

Types  of  Drill  in  Shorthand,  by  Charles  G.  Reigner,  Ballimttre,  Maryland 

V^at  We  Require  of  Our  Stenographers,  by  Myron  Jermain  Jones,  Manager,  Personnel  Service,  Sherwin- 
Williams  Company 

Practical  Tests  in  Shorthand  for  Standardization,  by  J.  L.  Harman,  Borwling  Green  Business  University, 
Bowling  Green,  Kentucky 

A  Personally  Conducted  Tour  in  Typewriting,  by  Adelaide  B.  Hakes,  Gregg  Schoed,  Chicago,  Hlino'S 
Discussion  led  by  Ethel  E.  Rough,  Whitewater,  M’iicoK5in 
Election  of  Officers 

Wednesday  Evening,  Deccmlier  29 
National  Association  of  Accredit  ed  Commercial  Schools 
8:00  o'clock 

Convention  Hall  General  Federation  Meeiino 

.Address  by  J.  S.  Knox 

Thursday  Morning,  December  30 
9:00  to  12:00  o'clock 
General  Federation  Meeting 

The  History  and  Development  of  Shorthand,  by  John  R.  Gregg,  Kew  York  City 
Self-Culture  in  the  Margin  of  Life,  by  Dr.  Edward  Howard  Griggs,  New  York  City 
Business  Meeting  and  E'ection  of  Officers 

12:30  to  2:30  o'clock 

Convention  Hall  Good-Fellowshii*  Dinner 

For  good  fellows  and  good  fell-hers.  We’ll  love  one  another,  laugh  together  and  listen  to  Dr.  Grigu 
Get  tickets  before  11  o'clock 

Thursday  Afterncmn,  Decemi>er  30 
2:30  to  4:30  o'clock 

CoNVENiioN  Hall  1’ublic  Schools  Section 

The  Administration  of  Commercial  Courses  on  an  All-Year  basis,  by  W.  S.  Defferbaugh,  Spec'alist 
in  School  Administration,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Educatiem,  Washington,  I).  C. 

Discussion  by  Solomon  Weimer,  Principal,  High  Schoed  of  Commerce,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Business  Meeting  and  Election  of  Officers 

"Lattice”  Room  Private  Schools  Section 

Business  Organization  and  Management,  by  P.  S.  Spangler,  President,  Duff's  Business  College,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pennsylvania 
Discussion 

A  Secretarial  Course  in  the  Business  School,  by  Charles  G,  Reigner,  Baltimore,  Maryland 
Discussion 

The  Power  of  Personality,  by  //.  C.  Spillman,  Remington  Typewriter  Company,  New  York  City 

Discussion 

Election  of  Officers 

4:30  to  6:30  o'clock 

North  Foyer  Typewriting  Classes 

Lectures  and  Demonstrations  I  y  Miss  Emma  B.  Dearborn,  of  Columbia  University 

'Thursday  Evening,  December  30 
8:00  o'clock 

Convention  Hall  General  Federation  Meeting 

Exlucation  for  the  New  Era,  by  Dr.  Edward  Howard  Griggs  of  New  York  City 

Friday  Morning,  December  31 
8:00  to  9:00  o' clot  k 

Exhibits,  in  Balcony  and  on  Convention  Floor 

9:00  to  12:00  o'clock 
General  F'ederation  Meeting 
America’s  Greatest  Problem,  by  Dr.  S.  E.  Brewster 
Secretarial  Training,  by  Charles  G.  Reigner,  Baltimore,  Maryland 


I 
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Why  Nine  Men  out  of  Every  Ten  Fail,  by  J.  S.  Knox,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Friday  Afternoon,  December  31 
2:00  to  4:00  o'clock 

North  Foyer  Tvpewritini.  Classes 

l.ecture  and  Demonstrations  by  Miss  Emma  B.  Dearborn,  of  Columbia  University 

Convention  Hall  Private  Schools  Section 

Education  for  Citizenship,  by  II.  E.  F,  Porter,  President,  Jamestown  Business  College,  Jamestown, 
New  York 
Discussion 

How  Can  the  Private  Business  School  Help  in  Traininj;  for  Foreign  Trade?  by  Dr.  Glen  L.  Swiggett, 
Specialist  in  Commercial  Education,  IJ.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Discussion 

The  H;arn-While-You-I.earn  Plan  of  Conducting  a  Business  College,  by  O.  II.  Hoffman,  President, 
Hoffman's  Business  College,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
Election  of  Officers 

“Lattice"  Room  Public  Schools  Section 

The  Promotion  of  Efficiency  in  Commercial  Subjects  Through  State  Contests,  by  Ethel  E.  Rough 
State  Normal  School,  Whitewater,  n'lsronsin 

ivune  Current  Tendencies  and  Problems  in  Commercial  Education,  by  Paul  S.  Lomax,  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Elducation,  Albany,  New  York 
.Adjournment 


Higli  Points  ill  the  Speeches  at  the  Meeting  of  the 

Connecticut  Business  Educators’  Association 

Hartford  Hij^h  School,  Saturday,  OctoU-r  .10 

By  H.  .\.  Hagar 


I  )r.  Thomas  S.  Weaver, Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 
Address  ok  Welcome 

1.  Emphasized  the  teaching  of  English  and 

salesmanship. 

2.  English  an  important  factor  in  salesmanship 

as  well  as  in  stenography. 

.1.  In  five  years  salesmanship  will  be  taught 
in  all  commercial  schools. 

4.  More  young  people  fail  on  account  of  lack 
of  knowledge  of  English  than  anything 
else. 

I.eClaire  N.  Filiatrault,  ("omniercial 
High  School,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
.\PPLY  Business  Methods  to  the 
Commercial  School 

1.  Emphasize  the  broad  concept — commercial 

teachers  must  have  proper  conception  of 
the  business  world. 

2.  Too  much  teaching  of  business  technique 

and  not  enough  of  the  fundamentals  of 
business. 

3.  Teachers  must  keep  in  touch  with  the  modern 

trend  of  business  and  associate  with 
business  men. 

4.  A'ocational  Directors  should  visit  eighth 


grade  classes  and  explain  to  the  students 
the  work  of  tfie  high  school.  Should 
also  visit  parents. 

.5.  High  school  commercial  students  should 
also  visit  eighth  grade  classes  with  a  view 
to  giving  them  an  understanding  of  the 
commercial  work  in  the  high  school. 

6.  .All  standards  and  models  used  in  cla.ss  work 

should  be  the  same  as  used  in  business. 

7.  Commercial  teachers  should  get  publicity 

for  their  work  in  the  newspapers. 

8.  Commercial  teachers  must  study  the  re¬ 

quirements  and  problems  of  the  business 
man. 

.Miss  Nellie  Hamilton,  Pequod  Busi¬ 
ness  College,  Meriden,  Connecticut 
Business  English 

1.  Too  much  of  our  business  English  teaching 

is  not  vital. 

2.  Students  must  be  shown  the  practical  ai 

plication  of  their  English  work. 

3.  Recommended  a  general  review  of  gramma. 

principles  in  connection  with  the  Busi¬ 
ness  English  work,  but  the  pupils  must  Be 
taught  the  application  of  the  principles 
they  learned  in  the  lower  grades  with  the 
problems  that  they  are  to  meet  now 

4.  Teaching  grammar  is  not  enough.  Students 
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must  be  taught  to  write  correctly,  dearly, 
fordbly,  and  interestingly. 

5.  Emphasized  importance  of  school  or  college 
4 1  papers  in  connection  with  business  English 

tinning. 

6.  Make  a  study  of  good  sales  letters  and  ef¬ 

fective  advertisements. 

H.  C.  Post,  President,  VVaterbury 
Business  College,  Waterbury,  Con¬ 
necticut 

Business  Arithmetic  and  Rapid 
Calculation 

I.  Enthusiasm  important  factor  in  teaching 

rapid  calculation. 

2.  Every  student  in  the  commercial  school. 

both  stenographic  and  commercial,  should 
receive  daily  drill  in  rapid  calculaton. 

3.  In  evening  school  rapid  calculation  is  sub¬ 

stituted  for  commercial  arithmetic. 

4.  Emphasized  importance  of  siieed  and  accu¬ 

racy  in  addition. 

5.  Rapid  calculation  plays  most  important 

part  In  the  work  of  every  office  worker. 

Miss  Mary  F.  Cahill,  Julia  Richman 
High  School,  New  York  City 
Office  Practice 

Inteoduction  of  Coueses  in  New  Yoek  City 
High  Schools 

Office  Practice  courses  authorized  by  Board 
of  Superintendents  in  1913. 

Classes  started: 

Rooms  Number  Number  Students 
Year  Equipped  Teachers  Classes  Registered 
1914  1  24  150 

1920  7  15  48  1800 

1921  7  16  67  2414 

Required  subject  in  Julia  Richman  High  School 

in  Terms  I,  II,  HI,  and  VI.  where  it  is 
offered  twice  a  week  during  these  terms. 

Aim  op  Coueses  in  Office  Peacticb 

Desirable  that  those  schools  offering  courses 
keep  in  mind  the  following: 

(a)  That  training  in  the  elements  of  office 
work  common  to  all  forms  of  business  be 
offered 

(b)  That  students  be  made  familiar  with  the 
kinds  of  mechanical  equipment  to  be 
found  in  the  average  modern  office 

(c)  That  material  that  can  be  assimilated 
only  by  trained  or  special  tyi>es  of  workers 
be  not  included 

(d)  That  work  that  can  be  taken  care  of  in 
Typewriting  and  in  English  classes  be  not 
considered. 

Content  of  Coueses  in  Office  Peacticb 

(a)  Mail. — ^That  as  the  average  business  office 
receives  and  sends  out  mail,  students 


must  be  taught  how  to  take  care  of  in¬ 
coming  and  outgoing  mail. 

(b)  Filing. — That  as  letters  and  papers  must 

be  placed  where  they  can  be  found  when 
wanted,  students  must  be  taught  the 
elements  of  filing. 

(c)  Telephone. — That  as  the  medium  of  con¬ 

versation  in  the  average  business  office 
is  very  often  the  telephone,  students 
must  be  taught  to  use  it  properly. 

(d)  Special  Office  Machines. — That  as  hand¬ 

writing  in  the  busy  office  is  now  reduced 
to  a  fine  point,  students  ought  to  be 
taught  how  to  operate  these  time  and 
labor  savers. 

(c)  Reference  Books. — That  as  information 
wanted  cannot  always  be  carried  in 
one's  head,  students  must  be  taught 
how  and  where  to  find  information  that 
is  of  value  to  almost  any  business  man. 

(0  Telegrams  and  Cablegrams. — That  as  the 
telephone  or  the  mail  may  not  meet 
the  requirements  of  many  business 
houses,  the  young  employee  must  under¬ 
stand  the  importance  of  the  telegram 
or  the  cablegram  and  know  how  to  take 
care  of  it. 

Methods  of  Teaching  the  Subject 

(a)  Lecture  method — desirable  only  with 
adults:  even  here,  practice  in  using  special 
equipment  essential. 

(b)  Group  Work,  and  (c)  Individual  Work  par¬ 
ticularly  desirable;  both  methods  rather 
closely  related;  amount  of  equipment  on 
hand,  registers  of  classes,  etc.,  all  factors  to 
be  considered. 

SUPEEVISOES  AND  TEACHEES  OF  THE  SUBJECT 

Successful  supervisor  will  apparently  keep  in 
the  background  while  work  is  being  tried 
out  by  inexperienced  teachers;  impossible 
to  predict  who  will  prove  to  be  the  most 
successful  office  practice  teacher — the  one 
with  business  experience  or  the  teacher 
whose  real  strength  lies  In  the  ability  to 
organize  and  methods  of  teaching. 

Miss  Agnes  Myers,  Merchants’  and 
Bankers’  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Shorthand:  Transition  from 

Theory  to  Dictation 

1.  There  should  be  no  transition  period. 

2.  Dictation  should  be  given  from  the  beginning 

and  should  not  be  left  until  after  the 
completion  of  the  textbook. 

3.  Recommended  constant  repetition  and  re¬ 

view  of  the  lessons  in  the  manual  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  new  words  and  sentences  with 
view  to  de\eloping  an  extensive  shorthand 
vocabulary. 
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4.  Nothing  saved  by  rushing  throiigli  the 
Manual. 

.S.  Tliorough  mastery  of  a  few  lessons  is  prefer¬ 
able  to  incomplete,  unreliable  knowledge 
of  many, 

.Miss  Helen  Ammerman,  Connecticut 
State  Normal  Training  School, 
Willimantic 

How  TO  Secure  Accuracy  in 
Typewriting 

1 .  Requires  students  to  finish  and  hand  in  every 

exercise  attempted  regardless  of  number  of 
errors.  After  the  keyboard  has  been  mas¬ 
tered  students  are  required  to  make  perfect 
copies  of  all  exercises  in  which  errors  have 
been  made. 

2.  Students  must  check  all  exercises  before 

handing  them  in. 

.1.  Stimulates  interest  by  using  charts  and 
graphs  showing  students'  progress. 

4.  In  taking  up  new  keys  requires  "silent  writ¬ 

ing”  drills  by  the  class  as  follows:  hands 
in  position  on  the  keys,  eyes  on  the  chart, 
and  as  teacher  calls  out  letters  meml>ers  of 
the  class  in  unison  or  individually  call  out 
the  finger  with  which  each'  letter  is  struck 
l)efore  actually  striking  the  key. 

5.  r3aily  rhythm  drills — uses  monthly  drills 

appearing  in  the  Cregg  IVrilfr. 

6.  Recommends  frequent  writing  of  alphabet 


lx)th  forwards  and  backwards.  .Also  well- 
selected  alphabetic  sentences. 

7.  Requires  frequent  blind-fold  drills. 

8.  Students  are  not  permitted  to  enter  speed 

contests  until  they  have  passed  a  number  of 
preliminary  tests  with  no  more  than  five 
errors. 

Dr,  Jesse  H.  Davis,  Slate  Secretary 
of  Secondary  Kducation,  Hartford, 
Conn, 

1 .  Si)oke  encouragingly  on  growth  of  com¬ 

mercial  education  and  increasing  popularity 
of  the  commercial  department 

2.  Sixty  high  schools  in  the  state  of  Connecticut 

now  teach  commercial  work. 

.1.  Expressed  much  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
commercial  teachers  of  the  state  and  off¬ 
ered  his  hearty  cooperation. 

The  meetings  were  ably  presided 
over  by  Mr.  L.  B.  Matthais,  of  the 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut  High  School. 
In  his  introductory  remarks  Mr. 
Matthias  reviewed  the  history  of  the 
organization  and  urged  a  closer  co¬ 
operation  between  public  and  private 
commercial  schools.  He  gave  the 
private  school  credit  for  originating 
many  of  the  ideas  later  adopted  by 
the  high  school. 


The  Gregg  Shorthand  Teachers  Association 
of  New  York  City 


T  N  SPITE  of  the  fact  that  one  of 
^  the  presidential  candidates  was 
giving  an  address  in  New  York  City 
on  the  day  of  the  first  meeting  of 
the  (iregg  Shorthand  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  this  season,  the  membership 
of  the  association  was  well  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  meeting. 

Miss  Anna  B.  Carman,  who  was 
on  the  faculty  of  the  1920  Summer 
Session  of  the  University  of  California, 
talked  about  Teachers’  Courses  in 
Shorthand.  High  school  pupils  were 
induced  to  study  during  the  summer 


and  were  promised  credit  when  school 
began  in  the  fall,  if  possible.  They 
were  formed  into  classes  of  five  or 
six  each,  each  one  under  a  different 
teacher  on  different  days.  Miss 
Carman  went  from  class  to  class 
during  the  teaching  period  and  em¬ 
bodied  her  observations  in  the  lecture 
period  the  next  day.  She  found  that 
the  feature  of  the  course  that  was 
perhaps  the  most  appreciated  by 
the  teachers  was  the  giving  out  of 
multigraphed  outlines  of  the  work 
to  be  done  on  each  lesson.  This  was 


1  I 
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valued  by  the  teachers  because  it  gave 
them  something  definite  to  take  back 
to  their  classrooms. 

Mr.  H.  \V.  l.eyenl>ergcr,  formerly 
Administrative  Assistant  at  the  Bush- 
wick  High  School,  who  was  recently 
appointed  to  the  new  Cooperative 
High  School  in  New  York  City,  gave 
a  review  of  the  work  that  is  being 
done  there.  It  is  the  first  school  of 
its  kind  in  the  city.  The  pupils  were 
secured  by  asking  principals  in  the 
different  New  York  high  schools  to 
segregate  their  cooperative  students 
in  the  new  school,  which  has  resulted 
in  v'ery  representative  classes.  The 
work  is  so  arranged  that  the  students 
are  in  the  office  one  week  and  the 
classes  the  next  week.  Kach  office 
job  is  held  by  two  students — one 
student  being  in  the  office  one  week 
while  the  other  is  in  school,  and  vice 
versa. 

Mr.  Gregg,  who  returned  a  short 
time  ago  from  a  trip  abroad,  spoke 
on  “Some  Impressions  of  the  Short¬ 
hand  Situation  in  Great  Britain.” 
He  said  he  was  particularly  impressed 
by  the  fact  that  the  English  schools 
and  teachers  were  so  intensely  in¬ 
terested  in  the  methods  and  subjects 
being  taught  in  the  American  com¬ 
mercial  courses.  As  an  illustration 
of  the  handicap  under  which  the  Eng¬ 
lish  schools  labored,  he  mentioned 
the  fact  that  during  the  war,  when 
typewriters  were  so  difficult  to  get 
on  the  other  side,  many  schools  had 
to  teach  typewriting  with  the  aid  of 
nothing  but  an  imitation  typewriter 
keyboard.  One  teacher  told  him 
that  she  had  taught  typewriting  for 
two  years  during  war  times  without 
ever  seeing  a  typewriter.  Another 
difficulty  was  found  in  the  nature  of 
the  textbooks  used.  He  cited  the 
leading  bookkeeping  text,  which  was, 
he  said,  a  volume  the  size  of  Speed 


Studies  and  containing  nearly  1,000 
pages  without  a  single  script  illus¬ 
tration  such  as  abound  in  our  .\mer- 
ican  textbooks. 

Election  of  officers  was  held  after  the 
program,  with  the  following  results: 

The  New  Officers 

I’re.-iidcnt,  Miss  Anna  U.  Carman,  Julia 
Rickman  High  School,  \fw  York  City 

I'irst  Vice-President,  Mr.  Horace  G.  Healey, 
Evandcr  Childs  High  School,  Xew  York 
City 

Second  Vice-President,  Mrs.  Etta  M.  Fowler, 
Uushii'ick  High  School,  Brooklyn,  Sne 
York 

Third  Vice-President,  Mrs.  Ilevvie  \V.  Mad¬ 
den,  Hebrew  Technical  School  for  Girls, 
New  York  City 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Miss  Louise  Jackson, 
Gregg  Publishing  Company,  New  York 
City 

ICXECUTIVE  ('OM.MIXrHE 

Chairman,  Miss  A.  Louise  Heiderhase, 
Ballard  School,  Y.  H'.  C.  A.,  New  York  City; 
Miss  Jeanette  C.  Hall.  High  School,  New  Ro¬ 
chelle,  New  York;  Miss  V>ra  N.  Warriner, 
Drake  School,  Passaic,  New  Jersey;  Miss  Nellie 
M.  Waterbury,  Katherine  Gibbs  School  for  Sec¬ 
retaries,  New  York  City;  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Whit¬ 
worth,  Schdder  School,  New  York  City;  Miss 
K.  C.  Maxwell.  Miller  School,  New  York  City; 
Mr.  M.  A.  Moosbrugger.  Knights  of  Columbus 
Evening  School,  New  York  City;  Mr.  Harold  H. 
Smith.  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  New  York 
City. 

The  usual  interest  and  enthusiasm 
was  manifested  at  the  first  meeting, 
and  the  members  are  anticipat¬ 
ing  a  profitable  winter’s  work. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Wliat  Roosevelt  Thought 
of  the  Teacher’s  Task 

You  teachers — and  it  is  a  mere  tru¬ 
ism  to  say  this — you  teachers  make 
the  whole  world  your  debtor;  and  of 
you  it  can  be  said,  as  it  can  be  said  of 
no  other  profession,  save.the  profession 
of  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  them¬ 
selves,  if  you  teachers  did  not  do  your 
work  well,  this  Republic  would  not 
outlast  the  span  of  a  generation. 
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News  from  the  Various  Teachers  Associations  ^ 


CONSOLIDATION  of  forces  was 
the  dominant  note  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  October  27-30  of  the  Washington 
Education  Association  and  joint  in¬ 
stitutes,  and  the  amalgamation  of 
the  State  Teachers’  League  with  the 
Washington  Education  Association 
was  accomplished.  Ralph  W.  Swct- 
man,  head  of  the  Extension  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Ellensburg  Normal  School, 
is  the  newly  elected  president,  Mr. 
A.  C.  Davis,  Superintendent  at 
Yakima,  vice-president.  The  super¬ 
intendent  of  public  instruction,  as 
an  ex-ofiicio  member,  and  eight  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  various  classes  of 
schools  form  the  executive  committee 
provided  for  by  the  revision  of  the 
W.  E.  A.  constitution,  and  future 
affiliation  of  independent  associations 
was  arranged  for  in  the  determination 
of  the  meeting  to  organize  more  closely 
the  teachers  of  the  state. 

The  commercial  section  held  two 
“live”  meetings,  the  teachers  present 
showing  an  eager  interest  in  better 
standardization  of  courses  and  greater 
opportunity  for  teacher-training. 
They  are  anxious,  too,  for  more 
general  recognition  of  the  value  of 
their  work  and  its  importance  educa¬ 
tionally. 

C.  A.  Gilbert,  head  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  department  of  the  Yakima  High 
School,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Commercial  Section  for  the  coming 
\ear,  and  G.  Leaf,  of  Seattle,  secre¬ 
tary. 

A  A  & 

.A  sight-seeing  drive  to  points  of 
interest  fabout  Pasadena  was  the 
start-off  to  the  program  planned  for 
the  Southern  California  Commercial 
Teachers^October  30.  Junior  Cham¬ 


ber  of  Commerce  girls  served  the 
teachers  with  luncheon  at  the  High 
School  cafeteria  after  the  drive,  and 
the  formal  program  began  at  one- 
thirty.  Principal  Win.  E.  Ewing 
welcomed  the  members  to  Pasadena, 
and  the  High  School  furnished  several 
musical  numbers  and  a  dialect  read¬ 
ing.  The  addresses  w'ere  by  Leslie 
IL  Henry,  manager  of  Blyth- Witter 
&  Company,  on  “A  Larger  Com¬ 
mercial  Education”;  Clyde  Blanchard, 
Berkeley,  on  “Shorthand  as  a  Pre- 
vocational  Subject”;  and  Mark  Kep- 
jK.*!,  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  on  “Amendment  16.” 

AAA 

The  Bay  Section  of  the  Commercial 
Section  of  the  California  Teachers’ 
Association  held  an  institute  program 
at  Berkeley  High  School  October  19, 
but  the  program  developed  so  much 
interest  and  discussion  that  another 
meeting  November  6  was  necessary 
to  complete  the  topics.  No  formal 
program  was  attempted,  eight  sub¬ 
jects  being  selected  for  general  talks 
by  any  or  all  those  present; 

1.  Our  fir.st  experience  with  the  compulsory 

part-time  commercial  students.  What, 
how,  where,  and  when,  arc  we  teaching 
them? 

2.  Should  there  be  a  course  in  the  fundamentals 

of  business  which  every  student  in  our 
public  schools  should  be  required  to  take? 
If  so,  what  should  lie  the  content  and 
length  of  these  courses? 

3.  Should  shorthand  and  typing  be  taught 

in  the  junior  high  school?  If  so,  what 
should  be  the  objectives,  content,  and 
length  of  those  courses? 

4.  Is  there  a  need  for  a  short,  intensive  com¬ 

mercial  course?  The  experiences  of  those 
who  have  been  offering  such  a  course. 

5.  three-year  English  course  for  commercial 
students. 

6-  Term  standards  in  each  commercial 
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subject.  Requirements  ior  promotion 
from  one  term  to  the  next. 

7.  Systematizing  the  commercial  department 

and  utilizing  its  by-products.  A  cost  ac¬ 
counting  system  for  our  office  practice 
department. 

8.  An  annual  Bay  Typing  Contest  conducted 

according  to  the  Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
or  Kansas  plan. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  tlc- 
velopments  of  the  meeting  arose  out 
of  the  discussion  of  the  third  subject, 
as  to  the  merits  of  shorthand  to  those 
who  are  not  to  be  stenographers, 
and  it  was  suggested  that  a  committee 
be  appointed  to  gather  data  which 
would  prove  the  worth  of  shorthand 
to  the  general  public,  to  be  presented 
to  the  administrators  of  the  Bay 
secondary  schools.  The  consideration 
is  not  so  much  the  cultural  value  of 
shorthand,  as  its  general  usefulness. 
The  association  will  be  glad  to  hear 
from  shorthand  teachers  anywhere 
in  the  country  on  the  subject.  Mr. 
Clyde  Blanchard,  head  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  department  of  the  Berkeley 
Public  Schools,  is  president  of  the 
Bay  Section;  W.  C.  Hyatt,  head  of 
the  commercial  work  at  Sausalito 
High  School,  is  vice-president,  and 
Mrs,  Portia  Jacobi,  of  the  Personnel 
Department,  Wells  Fargo  Nevada 
National  Bank  of  San  Francisco,  is 
the  secretary. 

AAA 

At  the  Wisconsin  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  Convention  held  in  Milwaukee 
November  5,  the  Commercial  Sec¬ 
tion  had  under  consideration  the 
following  very  important  and  very 
timely  topics:  commercial  work  in 
junior  high  schools;  part-time  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  training  of  commer¬ 
cial  students;  and  salesmanship,  as 
an  instructional  subject.  Addresses 
bearing  on  these  topics  were  made 
by  Superintendent  R.  W.  Fairchild, 
of  Fond  du  Lac,  Superintendent 


P.  F.  Neverman,  of  Marinette,  and 
Mr.  William  Bachrach,  supervisor 
of  commercial  education  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  schools,  respectively. 

An  address  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Touton, 
state  supervisor  of  high  schools, 
was  most  valuable  in  its  constructive 
ideas  and  criticisms  based  on  his 
observation  of  the  work  done  through¬ 
out  the  state. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Heatl,  principal  of  the 
commercial  department,  Washing¬ 
ton  High  School,  Manitowoc,  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  section  for 
the  ensuing  year,  with  Miss  Dorothy 
Cooper,  of  South  Milwaukee  High 
School,  as  secretary. 

AAA 

The  interest  of  commercial  teachers 
generally  in  the  meeting  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  section  of  the  Michigan 
State  Teachers’  .\ssociation  held  in 
Grand  Rapitls,  October  29,  would 
center  in  the  discussion  of.  inter- 
high  school  shorthand  and  typewrit¬ 
ing  contests,  which  was  the  subject 
of  an  address  by  Mr.  Ralph  B.  Peter¬ 
man,  director  of  business  in  the 
Lansing  High  School,  and  of  junior 
commercial  occupations,  taken  up 
by  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Loring,  director 
of  the  department  of  commerce 
of  the  Western  State  Normal  of  that 
state.  Both  subjects  are  being  given 
prominence  at  teachers’  conventions 
these  days — the  first  because  of  the 
material  influence  properly  planned 
and  conducted  contests  have  in  rais¬ 
ing  the  standards  and  results  of  com¬ 
mercial  teaching,  and  the  other  be¬ 
cause  it  develops  information  essential 
in  the  proper  planning  of  curricula 
and  courses  of  study. 

Other  interesting  and  helpful  talks 
were  given  by  Mr.  Herbert  M. 
Heaney,  of  the  Jackson  Business 
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A.  Archibald  Bowie  Appointed  Manager 
of  New  Office  Opened  at  London 


University,  on  certain  problems  of 
penmanship;  Mr.  S.  B.  Norcross, 
director  of  the  commercial  depart¬ 
ment,  Kalamazoo  High  School,  on 
business  practice  in  bookkeeping: 
Mr.  \V.  S.  Russell  of  the  Flint  High 
School,  who  explained  the  plan  of 
certificating  followed  in  that  city,  and 


Mr.  O.  V.  Adams,  of  the  Ann  Arbor 
High  School,  who  talked  on  the 
salesmanship  course. 

The  new  chairman  of  the  section 
is  Mr.  S.  B.  Norcross,  of  Kalamazoo, 
Michigan,  with  Miss  Florence  Lester, 
also  connected  with  the  same  high 
school,  as  secretary. 


IWTR.  ARCHIBALD  BOWLE, 
formerly  assistant  manager  of 
the  Gregg  Writer,  but  for  the  past 
two  years  connected  with  the  Liver- 
|)ool  o  ffi  c  e ,  has 
been  promoted  to 
the  managership  of 
the  new  London  of- 
fice  of  the  Gregg  / 

Publishing  Com-  / 
pany  opened  at  7  / 

Ciarrick  Street,  /  ; 

London,  W.  C.  2.  / 

Mr.  Bowie,  who  is 
a  native  of  Eng- 
land,  was  connect- 
ed  with  the  New 
York  office  for  \ 
more  than  six  years  \ 
in  various  capaci-  \  ^ 

ties.  He  resigned  to  \  , 

enter  the  A.  E.  F.;  \ 

was  assigned  to  V 

duties  on  this  side 
as  field  clerk  for 
a  time,  and  then 

was  sent  overseas.  Alan  Arci 

Upon  being  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  army  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  he  remained  in  England 
in  connection  with  important  work 
in  the  Liverpool  office  and  assisting 
with  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Magazine. 


Alan  Archibald  Bowle 


Mr.  Bowle,  although  not  known 
as  an  expert  shorthand  writer,  is 
one  of  our  rapid  writers.  VV'hile  in 
New  York  City  he  was  the  leader 
in  the  Gregg  Short- 
hand  Writers’  As- 
sociation  and  it 
An  was  due  to  his 

^  skill  as  a  trainer 

of  experts  that 
many  of  the  suc- 
\  cessful  writers  in 

A  the  Metropolitan 

BBn  Contests  were  de- 

■4  '  veloped. 

i^owle  has 

^  V  earned  a  well  mer- 

.’V  '  f  ited  promotion. 

/  His  long  experi- 

^  /  ence  with  the 

^  y  company  has 

given  him  a  most 
valuable  training, 
^nd  his  knowl- 
edge  of  affairs 
in  England  make 
BALD  Bowle  him  an  ideal 

man  for  the  posi¬ 
tion.  We  congratulate  Mr.  Bowle 
on  his  promotion  and  the  opportunity 
it  gives  him  -for  splendid  work  in 

a  cause  for  which  he  has  great  enthu¬ 
siasm,  and  in  so  wdde  a  field. 
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PERSONAL  NOTES 

About  Our  Fellow-Teaclu  rs 


mail  the  other  day  brought  a 
letter  from  Coblenz,  Germany, 
with  the  interesting  new's  that  Miss 
Mary  M.  Furlong  is  in  charge  of  the 
Shorthand  instruction  in  the 
(General  and  Commercial  School  for 
the  American  I'orces  in  Germany. 
M  iss  Furlong  already  has  two  classes 
of  beginners,  an  intermediate  class 
and  a  speed  class,  and  reports  fine 
results.  The  work  is  planned  to 
cover  nine  months — the  first  ten  les¬ 
sons  in  three  months,  the  balance  of 
the  Manual  the  next  three  months, 
and  the  last  three  months,  speed  work. 

AAA 

Mr.  G.  O.  Dillingham,  head  of  the 
Commercial  Department  of  the  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan,  Union  High  School, 
passed  away  October  l.S.  Mr.  Dilling¬ 
ham  has  been  a  very  active  and  able 
leader  in  commercial  work  for  many 
years,  and  his  death  will  be  a  distinct 
loss  to  the  Grand  Rapids  schools. 

AAA 

M  iss  Helen  Kvans,  head  of  the 
Expert  Department  of  Gregg  School, 
Chicago,  is  receiving  many  congratu¬ 
lations  from  her  former  students  and 
friends  on  her  showing  in  the  recent 
contest  of  the  Southwest  Reporters’ 
Association  at  Denver.  She  success¬ 
fully  passed  the  hard  150-words-a-min- 
ute  test.  Miss  Evans’  work  shows 
what  even  a  busy  teacher  can  do. 
Most  teachers  think  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  work  up  speed  in  shorthand, 
ow’ing  to  the  limitations  of  their  time. 
Miss  Evans’  record  proves  that  this 
is  something  of  a  fallacy.  It  would 
be  well  worth  the  while  of  teachers 
to  practice  for  speed.  Nothing  gives 


one  such  an  insight  into  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  students  as  the  experience 
of  working  up  high  speed  in  short¬ 
hand.  Moreover,  it  is  a  great  en¬ 
couragement  to  students  to  know 
that  “teacher”  can  outstrip  them  in 
speed.  Especially  is  this  true  where 
the  teacher  writes  the  beautiful  style 
of  shorthand  that  Miss  INans  does. 

AAA 

Bay  Path  Institute,  of  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  one  of  the  leading 
schools  of  the  country  in  the  training 
of  commercial  teachers,  has  made 
a  very  important  addition  to  its  fac¬ 
ulty  by  securing  Mr.  Howard  M. 
Munford.  Mr.  Munford  is  one  of 
the  most  capable  and  widely  known 
teachers  in  the  United  States.  During 
the  war,  then  connected  with  (iregg 
School,  Chicago,  he  was  sent  to 
France  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  then 
selected  to  organize  and  supervise 
the  shorthand  work  in  the  Khaki 
University,  a  task  which  he  accomp¬ 
lished  with  great  success  and  personal 
distinction.  Subsequently  he  was 
for  a  time  engaged  in  business  in 
Buffalo,  New  York.  It  seems  a  very 
happy  development  that  he  should 
have  been  brought  back  into  the 
professional  field  as  the  director  of 
the  shorthand  work  in  this  important 
school. 

AAA 

During  the  past  summer  Miss  .^nna 
B.  Carman,  a  Gregg  teacher  in  the 
Julia  Rich  man  High  School,  New 
York  City,  was  in  charge  of  the 
teachers’  classes  in  shorthand  in  the 
University  of  California.  This  was 
the  second  year  that  Miss  Carman 
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conducted  this  important  work.  She 
had  charge  of  the  teachers’  course  in 
typewriting  and  office  training  in  the 
New  York  University  during  the 
summer  of  1918.  Miss  Carman  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  teachers  in 
the  Julia  Richman  High  School, 
where  she  has  been  teaching  the 
system  for  the  past  three  years. 

4  A  A 

Mr.  W.  W.  Lewis,  of  Rhode  Island 
Commercial  School,  has  joined  the 
faculty  of  Gregg  School,  Chicago.  Jt 
will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Lewis 
was  connected  with  the  Ciem  City 
Business  College,  Quincy,  Illinois,  for 
a  number  of  years. 

4  4  4 

Sister  M.  .\ndrew,  Lourdes  Acail- 
emy,  Oakland,  California,  is  one  of 
the  most  progressive  teachers  in 
California.  She  always  has  pupils 
ready  and  eager  to  enter  contests  in 
either  shorthand  or  typewriting.  At 
the  first  San  Francisco  National 
Business  Show,  a  number  of  her 

pupils  made  fine  records  in  the  Type¬ 
writing  Contest,  and  Miss  Josephine 
Gilardin  won  a  coveted  medal  for 

speed  and  accuracy.  In  a  recent 
letter  from  Sister  M.  Andrew,  she 
states:  “It  may  interest  you  to  know 
that  Miss  Josephine  Gilardin,  who 
won  the  medal  in  the  State  Contest 
last  March,  has  just  won  her  silver 
medal  from  the  Underwood  Company 
and  is  all  ready  to  try  for  the  gold 
medal,  but  must  wait  six  months. 
This  is  her  fourth  medal.  She  attri¬ 
butes  all  her  success  to  Rational,  of 
course.” 

4  4  4 

The  University  of  Indiana  had  the 
good  fortune  of  securing  Miss  Lula  M. 
Westenhaver,  of  Sioux  Falls,  South 
Dakota,  to  direct  the  secretarial 
courses  in  that  institution  this  year. 


CCHOOL  NEWC 

Front  Near  ami  Far 

'"r'HE  Lamson  Business  College, 
Phoenix,  Arizona,  reports  that 
its  school  is  filled  to  capacity.  Colonel 
F.  M.  Lamson  is  one  of  the  pioneers 
in  business  college  work. 

4  4  4 

November  5,  the  Dudley  Business 
College,  at  San  Francisco,  gave  a 
reception  and  housewarming  in  its 
beautiful  new  quarters  at  the  Press 
Club  Building.  The  Dudley  School 
occupies  an  entire  floor,  has  a  large 
and  modern  auditorium,  dressing 
rooms,  and  library — all  finished  in 
highly  polished  mahogany  woodwork. 
All  rooms  are  outside,  and  are  flooded 
with  sunshine.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
modern  and  beautifully  equipped 
schools  on  the  Coast.  The  course  of 
study  includes  secretarial  work,  busi¬ 
ness  administration,  and  accountancy. 

4  4  4 

At  the  November  elections  in 
San  Francisco,  an  .Amendment  was 
voted  on  and  carried  to  reorganize 
the  school  system.  This  .Amendment 
eliminates  the  dual  organization  of 
an  elected  superintendent  and  an 
appointed  and  salaried  Board  of 
Education.  The  new’  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  w’ill  be  appointed  by  the  Mayor, 
and  confirmed  by  election.  The 
Board  receives  no  salary.  It  is  em- 
pow'ered  to  select  a  trained  educator 
from  any  section  of  the  country',  at  a 
salary  equal  to  his  ability  and  justi¬ 
fied  by  the  wealth  of  that  w’ealthiest 
of  all  cities  of  its  size  in  the  United 
States.  The  superintendent  will  ap¬ 
point  the  teachers  and  control  the 
educational  policies  of  the  schools. 

This  means  that,  separated  from 
jmlitics,  San  Francisco  schools  will 
be  able  to  develop  educationally. 
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DICTATION  MATERIAL 


to  Shorthand  Plates  in 

The  GREGG  WRITER 


The  Emotions 

The  emotions  are  a  valuable  gift  to 
man.  No  great  deed  hasev’er  been  done 
that  had  not  behind  it  some  strong 
feeling — pity  of**  human  wrongs,  a 
holy  wrath  against  evil-doers,  an  over¬ 
mastering  enthusiasm  for  some  great 
end.  Nevertheless  we  ought  not  to 
trust  the  emotions  too  far,*®  for  they 
are  also  behind  all  human  follies  and 
all  human  crimes.  They  are,  in  fact, 
motive  power,  and  like  all  motive 
power  depend  for'*  their  value  on  the 
nature  of  the  machine  to  which  they 
are  attached.  The  winds  that  filled 
the  sails  of  Columbus  were  no  better 
and*®®  no  worse  than  those  that  filled 
the  sails  of  Captain  Kidd. 

The  value  of  the  emotions  depends 
on  the  character  and  the  intellect  of 
the***  man  whom  they  animate. 
Our  business  is  to  see  that  they  do  not 
prompt  us  to  evil  through  our  lack 
of  character,  or  to  foolishness**® 
through  our  lack  of  brains.  Character 
and  mind  both  should  direct  and  con¬ 
trol  our  emotions. 

It  is  well  that  we  should  resent 
injustice  to  ourselves*'*  and  to  others; 
it  is  well  that  we  should  pity  those 
in  misfortune,  and  it  is  well  that  our 
emotions  of  anger  or  pity  should*®® 
stir  us  to  action.  But  at  that  moment 
reason  should  step  in.  Reason  knows 
that  effects  follow  causes.  If  we  press 
the  trigger,  the  bullet***  will  leave  the 
gun  and  we  may  kill  not  the  mad  dog, 
but  the  threatened  child;  and,  if  we 
kill  the  child,  not  all  our**®  good  in¬ 
tentions  wdll  bring  it  to  life  again. 
Reason,  which  is  cool  and  patient, 
which  studies  a  case  long  in  all  its 
aspects,  which  tries*'*  to  foresee  even 
the  remote  consequences  of  action  and 
which  listens  to  all  arguments  and 
weighs  them,  is  often  irritating  to 
emotion,  which,  in  its*®®  very  nature, 


craves  for  action.  But  emotion  is 
doing  its  highest  service  when  it  keeps 
the  intellect  at  work  and  stimulates 
it  to  its  greatest***  clearness  and  ef¬ 
ficiency.  When  the  two  work  together 
we  have  action — long  delayed  per¬ 
haps,  but  efficient  when  it  comes  and 
seldom  likely  to  be  regretted.**® 

To  no  field  in  which  emotion  and 
thought  are  active  do  these  remarks 
ap])ly  more  forcibly  than  to  the  field 
of  political  action.  There  emotion*** 
is  especially  quick  to  go  astray;  it 
never  sees  anything  except  its  im¬ 
mediate  object  and  to  that  it  goes 
straight,  no  matter  what  it  tramples*®® 
on.  Now  reason  knows  that  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  society  is  so  intricate,  the 
economic  laws  that  govern  life  are  so 
complex  and  move  in  such***  hidden 
ways,  the  number  of  elements  in  any 
problem  is  so  vast,  the  remote  con¬ 
sequences  of  any  action  are  so  hard 
to  foresee,  that  nothing**®  except  the 
most  patient  investigation  can  hope 
to  count  them  all,  and  nothing  except 
the  highest  wisdom  can  hit  upon  the 
measure  sure  to  produce***  the  greatest 
good  with  the  least  evil. 

For  reason  knows  this,  also;  that 
there  is  always  evil.  Reform  can  be 
purchased  only  at  a  price.*®®  It  may 
Ih*  the  comparatively  unimportant 
one  of  actual  money  paid  through  in¬ 
creased  taxation;  it  may  be  the  soften¬ 
ing  of  character  that  comes  to  men*** 
whom  adversity  no  longer  buffets; 
it  may  be  the  injustice  done  to  some 
in  order  that  kindness  may  be  done  to 
others:  it  may  be**®  a  danger  to  our 
liberties,  no  less  real  because  remote. 
Before  we  act  we  must  know  the 
price  and  see  whether  we  care  to  pay*** 
it.  The  price  is  sometimes  too  large. 

Our  task  would  be  easier  if  emotion 
and  intellect  were  the  same  in  all  men, 
but  intellect  dominates*®®  in  some  and 
emotion  in  others.  And  the  two 
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kinds  of  men  irritate  each  other  be¬ 
yond  measure.  That  is  unreasonable, 
but  it  is  inevitable;  yet*“  only  to¬ 
gether  can  they  kindle  the  great  fires 
of  reform.  Emotion  is  the  kindling 
and  intellect  is  the  backlog — slow  to 
light  but  long  in**®  burning;  and  it  is 
that  which  warms  the  house. 

Let  us  guard  our  fires;  nothing  ex¬ 
cept  ruin  attends  a  conflagration. 
(670) — The  Youth's  Companion. 

Supplementary  Lesson  Drills — II 

LESSON  V 

Sack,  sachet,  sackcloth,  sacred, 
sadly,  safely,  salaam,  fallacious,  salon, 
stays,  Stutz,  redress,  wrath,  theme, 
thoughts,  tooth,  rose,  flax,  wax, 
plank,  everything,  wrappings,  smooth¬ 
ly.  (23) 

The  looking-glass  was  for  Daisy 
Roth.  I  think  that  those  pink  hang¬ 
ings  will  be  pretty  for  the  dresser. 
Baby  Ruth  coaxed  prettily  for  the” 
saucer,  but  Rex  would  not  let  her  have 
it.  They  did  not  make  the  invasion 
in  the  face  of  their  enemy.  The 
gracious  Mr.  Butler*®  was  there.  (52) 

LESSON  VI 

Irish,  Halloween,  Leora,  Sheehan, 
iodine,  chaos,  Suez,  chastise,  cohere 
scowl,  whims,  cube,  climax,  voile, 
broil,  typhoon,  Myers,  alliance,  filings, 
coil,  trout.  (21) 

A  fine  view  can  be  had  when  we 
reach  that  top  point  of  the  cliff.  How 
much  of  the  new  serial  story  have  you 
read?”  You  can  apply  it  on  the  price 
of  the  new  tile.  Delia  will  make  good 
wheat  bread  for  us  when  w’e  go  to 
Algeria  on*®  our  trip.  (52) 

LESSON  VII 

Loaned,  diffuse,  remembrance,  wed¬ 
ded,  ditto,  w'inds,  relaxes,  damask, 
blended,  buttons,  kindling,  detoured, 
primitive,  synthesis,  gentry,  freshman, 
Briton,  guided,  vexes.  (19) 

The  gentleman  said  he  could  go 
to-day  if  it  was  deemed  best.  Sol¬ 
omon  dominated  the  princes  of  his 


time  because  he  possessed  not  only 
immense”  riches  but  great  wisdom. 
The  cessation  of  the  work  of  the  mass¬ 
es  was  the  direct  cause  of  the  mutiny 
and  strife.  (46) 

LESSON  VIII 

Plastering,  warblings,  menders,  or¬ 
deal,  arguing,  wormwood,  stranger, 
catarrh,  finger,  guarded,  warmth, 
sterner,  smelters,  pertinent,  charts, 
arnica,  ardent,  myrtle.  (18) 

He  possessed  a  domineering  nature 
but  met  his  Waterloo  when  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  chastise  the  cashier.  The 
deserter  sweltered  from  the  heat 
near  the  bank”  of  the  stream  while 
the  army  marched  by.  The  martyr 
starved  to  death  in  the  cause  of  free¬ 
dom.  (43) 

Lesson  XVII 

WORDS 

Savingly,  Markingham,  Ludington, 
variability,  v^erification,  cryptogram, 
sacramental,  parenthood,  relationship, 
windward,  sainthood,  pinnacle,  the¬ 
atrical,  worshipful,  cubical,  neuritis, 
osculation,  acidulate,  stipulator,  stim¬ 
ulative,  quizzical,  metaphysical,  ap- 
petizingly,  negotiability,  amidships. 
(25) 

SENTENCES 

A  telegram  of  congratulations  was 
sent  to  Mr.  Carring^ton  when  his 
eligibility  to  the  medical  advisory 
board  was  announced.  Legibility  in 
shorthand  writing  is  exceedingly” 
essential.  The  article  in  the  fieriodical 
on  the  upward  lift  of  young  men  by 
means  of  logical  talks  on  ethical 
problems  by  big  business  men,*®  stim¬ 
ulated  a  great  deal  of  interest  in 
academic  circles.  The  signification 
of  the  cablegram  was  easily  conceived 
by  the  majority.  (70) 

Lesson  XVIII 

WORDS 

Muscularity,  triviality,  paucity,  lev¬ 
ity,  amenity,  enmity,  quixotically, 
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gymnastics,  automatical,  epigraph, 
chorograph,  chirography,  anthologist, 
synthetic,  juvenility,  sophistically, 
parenthetical,  pedantic,  authentically, 
astrologist,  gravity,  tranquility,  im¬ 
purity,  unsystematic,  diagraph.  (25) 

SENTENCES 

llis  frivolity  was  overestimated 
because  of  the  animosity  aroused  by 
his  popularity.  The  tenacity  with 
which  he  persisted  in  his  brutality 
augmented  the  anger  of’^*  the  people 
and  he  was  severely  punished  for  his 
rascality.  The  professor  of  aesthetic 
dancing  classes  was  very  systematic 
as  well  as  artistic.  Every  energetic^® 
young  woman  will  want  to  study  pol¬ 
itics  and  be  prepared  to  take  a  definite 
political  stand  on  all  important  is¬ 
sues.  (70) 

Sentences  on  the  Wordsi^ns 

[Thf  fit;urfs  indicaU  the  minimum  number  of 
times  each  sentence  should  he  written  in  one  minute.] 

We  shall  ask  our  agent  to  allow 
you  more  time  on  this  bill.  (8)  Will 
your  friend  assist  this  firm  in  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  new**  reference  book? 
(8)  Most  of  his  time  after  business 
hours  was  spent  in  work  upon  this 
correspondence  course.  (8)  Please 
write  the  company  fully  about  the 
advantage*®  of  advertising  in  our  news¬ 
paper.  (8)  Looking  out  of  the  car 
window  they  saw  the  hills  high  above 
them.  (8)  I  believe  that  there  is 
much  behind^*  his  desire  for  a  change 
in  the  organization.  (7)  How  can  you 
determine  the  difference  between  the 
use  of  these  vowels?  (8)  I  have  never 
been  beyond*®®  that  little  house  at  the 
end  of  this  long  road.  (7)  The  gentle¬ 
men  are  here  to  collect  money  in  be¬ 
half  of  that  war  work  their  society'** 
is  carrying  on.  (6)  Yes,  it  is  our 
belief  that  our  cause  is  riglit  and  that 
we  shall  surely  win.  (7)  This  price 
will  apply  to  all’*®  books  bound 
before  the  first  of  next  month.  (7) 
— From  Supplementary  Exercises, 
page  61. 


Business  Letters 
Delayed  Shipments 

Mr.  James  Connell, 

45  Drake  St., 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Dear  Sir: 

The  part  of  your  order  shown  above 
has  just  been  located  at  the**  railroad 
station  in  Chicago  and  has  been  for¬ 
warded  to  you.  This  part  was  left 
off  in  the  original  shipment,  either 
through  our  error  or  the  fault*®  of 
the  railroad  company — we  are  un¬ 
able  to  determine  which,  but  it  has 
just  been  sent  and  will,  of  course, 
reach  you  at  a  different**  time  from 
the  rest  of  your  goods. 

Please  allow  a  reasonable  length 
of  time  for  this  last  shipment  to  reach 
you,  and  when  it  does’®®  arrive  we 
believe  your  entire  order  will  check 
up  correctly. 

If  you  find  anything  wTong,  write 
us,  returning  this  letter  with  your 
invoice  and  freight’**  bill,  and  we  w’ill 
check  the  matter  up  at  once. 

We  are  very  sorry  for  this  mistake. 

Yours  truly,  (144) 

Mrs.  L.  P.  Donovan, 

Dover,  Del. 

Dear  Madam: 

I  find  the  rest  of  your  order  was 
not  shipped  to  you  at  an  earlier  date 
because**  of  the  fact  that  your  in¬ 
structions  were  lost. 

The  information  you  have  given 
in  your  letter  of  January  4  enabled 
us  to  enter  the  rest*®  of  your  order 
to-day.  The  shipment  will  go  for¬ 
ward  to  you  under  invoice  B345673B. 

I**  am  very  sorry  there  was  any 
delay  in  this  matter  and  assure  you 
it  has  not  been  intentional  on  our 
part. 

Y’ou  should  not  have’®.®  had  to  write 
us  three  letters  relative  to  your  order. 
Evidently  our  records  were  some¬ 
what  confused.  I  hope  you  will  not 
conclude  your  experience  is’**  typical 
of  our  service. 

Much  better  success  is  expected 
with  your  future  orders.  I  shall 
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look  for  an  opportunity  to  demon¬ 
strate  this  belief  at  an*‘°  early  date. 

Very  truly  yours,  (155) 

All  on  Account  of  Miss  Mooney 

(Concluded  from  November  issue) 

“It’s  a  disgraceful  state®®*®  of  af¬ 
fairs  in  a  company  such  as  ours  when 
not  one  member  of  the  executive 
force  can  dictate  a  good  business  let¬ 
ter!  And  what’s  more’’®®*® — impres¬ 
sively — “while  1  rejoice  in  the  fact 
lluit  we  have  an  unusually  intelligent 
corps  of  stenographers,  it  doesn’t 
strike  me  as  being  at  all  the®®^®  proper 
thing  that  the  onus  ot  keeping  up 
the  high  standard  of  the  company 
should  be  left  altogether  upon  their 
j  shoulders.’’  He  sent  a  lightning®*®® 
j  glance  up  and  down  the  table,  as 
though  challenging  anyone  to  speak 
up.  There  was  silence  for  a  moment, 
and  then  one  man  did  speak®**®  up. 

“But,  Mr.  Harrison,’’  he  ventured, 
cautiously,  “don’t  you  think  that’s  a 
trille  strong?’’ 

“Do  you  think  so,  Mr.  Brashear?’’ 
tlie  president  inquired  blandly. 
“May®*®®  I  ask  you  where  the  Com- 
p.my  would  have  stood  if  Miss 
O’Brien  had  not  been  on  the  alert 
al)Out  that  Brazil  letter?’’ 

“Everybody  makes  mistakes®**® 
once  in  a  while,”  muttered  Mr. 
Brashear,  who  was  a  stockholder  and 
felt  he  had  some  rights.  He  was  sore 
that  the  president  had  found**®®  out 
about  that  mistake  in  the  Brazil  let¬ 
ter.  “What  are  stenographers  for, 
anyhow?”  he  growled. 

“I’ll  tell  you  what,  they  are  for,” 
roared  Mr.  Harrison.***®  “To  take 
1 1  care  of  the  business  correspondence 
y  of  intelligent  men.  If  you’re  not  in- 
n  telligent,  the  Company  doesn’t  want 
J  you!”  Here  a  salutary  reminder 
■  pricked  him**®®  and  he  added  more 
j  mildly:  “I’m  for  reform,  gentlemen, 
beginning  with  my^self.  Who’s  with 
i  me?” 

“We  are!”  a  dozen  men  cried  out  as 
*  one,  waving®**®  napkins  and  lighted 
cigars,  even  Brashear  falling  in  sullen¬ 


ly.  It  was  much  ado  about  nothing 
Brashear  thought,  while  the  others 
began  to  smoke  more  comfortably,®*®® 
a  load  off  their  shoulders.  If  reform 
was  all  that  Old  Harry  w'anted,  why 
that  was  the  easiest  thing  they  did! 
And  the  ready  laugh*®*®  went  around. 
They  had  all  felt  a  bit  sold,  too,  at  the 
revelations  of  the  morning,  and  the 
bubble  of  their  self-conceit  had  re¬ 
ceived®*®®  a  devastating  prick.  It  was 
upsetting  to  have  their  little  weakness¬ 
es  in  the  matter  of  dictating  a  letter 
read  out  in  court,  so  to  speak;*®*® 
very  mortifying,  too,  to  discover  how 
much  they  owed  to  the  ability  and  in¬ 
telligence  of  their  stenographers.  Per¬ 
haps  some  of  them  had  known  it 
before,®*®®  but  no  doubt,  priv’ately,  a 
majority  agreed  with  Mr.  Brashear. 
What  were  stenographers  for  anyhow? 
Of  course,  if  the  Old  Boy  expected 
them  to  write®**®  like  university  pro¬ 
fessors 

“One  thing  more,”  the  president 
said  suavely.  “My  recommendation 
goes  to  the  directors  to-morrow  for  a 
twenty'-five  per  cent  raise  for®*®® 
every  stenographer  in  our  employ' 
to  begin  with  the  fiscal  year,  March 
first.  I’m  sure  every  man  here  agrees 
with  me  that  they  deserve  it?”®**® 

Every  man  appeared  to  voice  hearty 
approval,  and  there  was  a  round  of 
hand-clapping.  Old  Harry  it  seemed 
was  in  a  generous  mood.  They*®®® 
were  expecting  raises  themselves. 

But  their  exi)ectations  were  doomed 
to  disappointment. 

“In  view  of  present  conditions,” 
the  president  resumed,  “no  other  in¬ 
creases  will  be  recommended*®*®  for 
a  period  of  six  months.  By  that  time 
I  hope  the  executive  force — ■”  What¬ 
ever  else  he  said  was  lost  as  far  as 
the  blurred*®®®  minds  of  the  “ex¬ 
ecutive  force”  were  concerned;  and  a 
perfectly  disgusted  set  of  men  filed 
out  of  the  French  Room  of  the  Chit¬ 
tenden  and  haled*®*®  themselves 
gloomily  back  to  work.  That  their 
wrath  was  not  visited  on  the  heads  of 
their  stenographers  was  a  wonder  even 
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to  the  men  themselves,  ••“who  found, 
considerably  to  their  own  surprise, 
that  they  were  regarding  these  young 
women  with  an  entirely  new  respect. 
What  Old  Harry’s  stern  strictures 
had****  failed  to  effect,  the  president’s 
raise  in  salary  had  accomplished;  and 
among  the  officials  of  the  Harrison 
Manufacturing  Company  letters — in 
more  than  one  meaning***®  of  the  word 
— began  to  look  up. 

“And  all  on  account  of  Miss 
Mooney,’’  Mr.  Josselin  joked  after 
all  these  things  had  come  to  pass.**^* 
“Do  you  know  what  my  wdfe  says?’’ 
as  Miss  Mooney  smilingly  disclaimed 
any  great  part  in  the  change.  “She 
thinks  you  ought  to  be  at*^®®  the  head 
of  one  of  the  departments  yourself.’’ 

His  stenographer’s  reply  staggered 
Mr.  Josselin  almost  as  much  as  her 
cataclysmic  announcement  anent  his 
poor  English****  of  a  few  months 
previous. 

“I  think  so,  too,’’  she  said  calmly. 

“By  Jo,  I  believe  you  could  do  it!’’ 
exclaimed  the  vice-president,  aston¬ 
ishment***®  and  admiration  curiously 
mingled  in  the  glance  he  fixed  on  her. 

“Why  not?’’  Miss  Mooney  inquired, 
a  faint  irritation  in  her  tone.  What 
was  the****  occasion  for  this  strange 
demonstration  of  surprise?  “Don’t 
I  always  run  your  department  when 
you’re  away?’’ 

Once  again  Mr.  Josselin  went  down 
before  his  stenographer’s**®®  broadside, 
hiding  his  diminished  head  in  his 
private  office. 

“Of  course  she  could,’’  he  confided 
to  the  inkstand  on  his  desk  in  a  care¬ 
ful  whisper.****  “And  I’ll  see  that  she 
gets  a  chance,  too!  .  .  .  By  Jo, 

but  the  women  of  to-day  are  wonders. 
.  .  .  Wonders!’’— (3844)  Helen 

Moriarty,  in  Extension  Magazine. 

Short  Stories  in  Shorthand 

DOUBTING  THOMAS 

Little  Boy:  Between  you  and  me. 
Grandma,  was  Dad  really  such  an 
angel  when'iie  w’as  my  age  as  he  tries 
to  make  out?  (24) 


ANCIENT  HISTORY — YET  SO  MODERN 
Twinkle:  Who  is  responsible  for 
the  moving  of  the  earth? 

Star:  The  landlord.  (13) 

THOUGHTFUL  WARNING 
Pat  (to  Mike  on  the  roof):  Don’t 
come  down  the  ladder  at  the  north¬ 
east  corner.  I  took  it  away.  (19j 
TRUTH  IN  JEST 

“The  road  to  success  is  apt  to  be  a 
long,  hard  one,  my  boy.’’ 

“Are  there  no  shortcuts,  father?’’ 

“Yes,  son.  Our  pienitentiaries  are 
full**  of  men  who  took  the  shortcuts.’’ 
(31)^ 

AT  THE  LITTLE  WINDOW 
Clerk:  We  can’t  pay  you  the 

twenty-five  dollars  on  this  money 
order  until  you  are  identified. 

Man:  That’s  tough.  There’s  only 
one  man  in**  town  who  can  identify 
me  and  I  owe  him  twenty.  (35) 

HIGH  FINANCE 

A  Buffalo  man  stopped  a  newsboy 
in  New  York,  saying:  “See  here, 
son,  I  want  to  find  the  Blank  National 
Bank.  I’ll  give  you  a**  half-dollar  if  j 
you  wdll  direct  me  to  it.’’  i 

With  a  grin  the  boy  replied:  “All  j 
right,  come  along,’’  and  he  led  the 
man  to*®  a  building  a  half  block  away.  ■ 
The  man  paid  the  promised  fee, 
remarking,  however,  “That  was  a 
half-dollar  easily  earned.’’ 

“Sure!’’  responded  the  lad.**  “But 
you  mustn’t  fergit  that  bank  di¬ 
rectors  is  paid  high  in  Noo  Yawk.’’ 
(88)  , 
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